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HE recent incorporation 
of the Continental Milling 
Co., to take over and op- 


erate, on July 1, the Patap- 
sco Flouring Mills at Ellicott 
City, recalls the early days of that 
Maryland town when the pioneer 
Ellicotts built their homes and 
mills and warehouses out of rock 
hewn from the near-by hills. 

Through the courtesy of James 
Carey Evans, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
Buffalo, and Malcolm Van Vech- 
ten Tyson, Baltimore, both de- 
scendants of these pioneers, The 
Northwestern Miller has at hand 
a@ rare volume entitled, “Settle- 
ment of Ellicott’s Mills,’ written 
by Martha Ellicott Tyson, Balti- 
more, in 1865, and published six 
years later by John Murphy & Co. 
In this valued book the author 
narrates the story of the founding 
of this settlement by her ancestors. 
The story tells how it was the mis- 
sion of the early Ellicotts to introduce wheat grow- 
ing into Maryland on a commercial basis, for during 
the early days in Lord Baltimore’s province that grain 
was grown chiefly by wealthy planters, and tobacco 
was the principal crop. 

Mrs. Tyson explains that James Brooke, of Sandy 
Spring, entertained views somewhat different from 
those of his neighbors. He grew wheat as well as 
tobacco, and had the former ground into flour at his 
mill, of which not a vestige now remains. This mill 
was situated on the Hawling River, Montgomery 
County, near its confluence with the Patuxent. This 
Was in 1737. Since the ships arriving from England 
required bread for their return voyages, Mr. Brooke 
erected a bakery in which an English baker made ship 
biscuit of a good quality. 

McSherry’s “History of Maryland” records that “in 
1669 a law was passed which empowered any man 
Who built a water mill to take up 20 acres of land 
m either side of the stream, and hold the same at 
the valuation of jurors for 80 years. The toll or 
Compensation for grinding was also fixed at the same 
time, at one eighth of a bushel of wheat, and one 
sixth of a bushel of corn.” But few availed them- 
Selves of this privilege, no one seeming to sense the 
Yast possibilities for the future. According to Mrs. 
Tyson, Jonathan Hauson built a mill at Jones’s Falls, 
Rear what later became the corner of Bath and Holi- 
day streets, Baltimore, in 1711. Later a few other 
mills sprang up. It was in 1761 that Joseph Ellicott 
and Hugh Burgess, of Pennsylvania, built a mill. This 
Mr. Ellicott, who was a great-great-granduncle of Mr. 
Evans, of Buffalo, disposed of his interest in the mill, 
Which was situated on Jones’s Falls, opposite the old 
tity jail, when he was called to England to secure a 
legacy from his grandfather. A few years later, to- 
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The Old Mill at Ellicott City, Now Dismantled 


Cfounders of &llicott’s Tvlls 


By .fohn P. Broderick 


gether with two of his brothers, he embarked on 
another milling venture. The Ellicotts during their 
residence in Pennsylvania were millers, and had been 
so since their settlement in this country. 

“The earliest observable change in the agricultural 
system of Maryland,” writes Mrs. Tyson, “was occa- 
sioned by a purchase made in 1772, by the brothers 
Joseph, Andrew and John Ellicott, of land and mill 
sites on the Patapsco River, 10 miles west of Balti- 
more, and by the building of their mills for grinding 
wheat and other grains. The purchase embraced the 
lands, on both sides of the Patapsco, for four miles 
in extent, and included all the waterpower within that 
distance, being two miles above and two below the 
mills, but the amount of land in acres contained in 
the purchase cannot be estimated with correctness. 


Med Yep msur gentlemen were descended from an old and 
respectable family of Devonshire, Eng., which 
was in possession of its property in the time of the 
conqueror, William of Normandy. They were the sons 
of Andrew Ellicott, who emigrated to Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1730. Before making a settlement in 
Maryland they had traveled on horseback over the 
middle counties of the province then subject to Great 
Britain, and at length decided on the choice they 
made, by the character of the land which lies between 
the Patapsco River and the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
which they conjectured would produce abundant crops 
of wheat; the result has confirmed the correctness of 
their conclusion. 

“The emigration from Pennsylvania was attended 
by many cares and anxieties, but the brothers were 
men in the prime of life, of sound judgment and 
foresight; and seeming to see the end from the begin- 
ning, never faltered in their enterprise. The wagons, 


carts, wheelbarrows and handbar- 
rows, and all their mechanical and 
agricultural instruments, with the 
household goods for the families 
of their workmen, and the draft 
horses necessary for the work they 
were about to commence, were put 
on board a vessel in the port of 
Philadelphia, and taken down the 
Delaware to New Castle, and there 
landed.” 


HE author explains how the 
party continued the journey 
by land and water to within one 
mile of the proposed site of the 
mills, Here they were forced to 
stop on account of the precipices 
and rocks which rendered their 
way impassable. The wagons were 
unloaded and their contents car- 
ried by the men to the journey’s 
end, they later dismantling the 
wagons and carrying them, piece 
by piece, to the site. Arrived at 
their destination, the pioneers be- 
gan working vigorously, and by the harvest of 1774 
had “a house 100 feet long and of proportionate 
breadth and height, with spacious chambers for the 
storage of grain; it contained machinery combining 
all the prominent inventions of Joseph, Andrew and 
John Ellicott, and was ready to manufacture the 
finest wheat flour as well as other brands; a small 
village of comfortable houses had also been erected. 
This manufactory for flour, after years of usefulness, 
was burned in the early part of the year 1809.” 
The firm which operated the mill was known as 
Ellicott & Co. Mrs. Tyson includes in her book an 
extract from the first ledger of this company, as 
follows: 
“1774, Dec. 
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4, 100 bbls flour, at 17s and charges. 
13, 100 “ * an. .* = 
20,100 “ ~ ge oe. = = 

The gentleman alluded to as the purchasing party 
in these transactions had a warehouse and residence 
at Elkridge Landing. Other purchases, by William 
Lux Bowly, are recorded in after years, at higher 
prices; in 1777, the price of flour per barrel is charged 
at £2 8s 6d “and charges.” 

For a number of years the Ellicotts grew the only 
wheat in that district, but they continued to offer a 
fair price for wheat brought for sale, and finally they 
prevailed upon their neighbors likewise to grow that 
grain. Mrs. Tyson explains the situation: 

“Wheat was raised by the opulent only in quanti- 
ties for their own tables, and ground at a small mill 
near Elkridge Landing. Corn was ground in hand 
mills for the use of their Negroes; hominy was beaten 
by hand. The operations, therefore, of: the Ellicotts 
were regarded by these old residents as wild and 
visionary in the extreme and, notwithstanding the in- 
tegrity, ability, and liberality exhibited by them, they 
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Ellicott’s Upper Mills, on the Patapsco, Maryland, in 1781. 


were looked upon by the planters near them with dis- 
trust, who remained firm in the determination never 
to unite their views regarding a change.of crops, nor 
in their enterprises of road making and bridge build- 
ing, nor in their other projects of a public nature. 
But a time arrived when different views were pre- 
sented to these opponents of progress, and when the 
men who had been considered extravagant and fanat- 
ical came to be regarded as wise, sober-minded and 
practical citizens.” 


EFORE deriving from their business as millers 

any return for the expenses they had incurred, 
Ellicott & Co. were among the number who had money 
transactions with the wealthy Charles Carroll, who 
at that time was considered the greatest banker in 
Maryland. As an example of the courtesy which 
marked the period, this note is included in Mrs. 
Tyson’s book: 
“To Mr. John Ellicott, Sr. July 9, 1777. 

“If it be not too inconvenient to you, I Expect the 
Money due on our Agreement, on the third of next 
I am, Sir, your most Humble Servant, 

“Cartes CARROLL.” 


month: 


The road from Baltimore passing Ellicott’s Mills 





ge he an oil portrait by A. 
. G. Hunter 


—, Ellicott, 1765-1827. 
. D. Tuthill, owned by Mrs. 
Bartlett, Buffalo 
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Built by Joseph Ellicott, in 1775 


as far as Carroll’s Manor was built entirely by the 
owners of the mills. The last building erected in the 
village, before 1790, by Ellicott & Co. was a supply 
house which stood directly opposite the mills. This 
was well stocked with provisions from New York and 
Philadelphia, and was well patronized by the neigh- 
boring planters, who came there to buy silks and 
satins, groceries, liquors, wines, china tea sets, and 
other merchandise. Mrs. Tyson writes of the gradual 
expansion of the milling business: 

“Before the year 1783, the supply of wheat from 
the counties of Anne, Arundel and Frederick having 
so much increased, the proprietors of Ellicott’s Mills, 
in anticipation of peace with Great Britain and the 
conclusion of the Revolutionary War, determined. to 
make preparations for exporting their flour. They 
therefore purchased a water lot, and built their first 
wharf at the corner of Pratt and Light streets, and 
as the Susquehanna River had not then begun to fur- 
nish any supply of lumber, the logs used for its con- 
struction were from trees cut down on the banks of 
Curtis’ Creek, which empties into the Patapsco a few 
miles above its mouth, and were brought to Baltimore 
in a schooner.” 

Since the Ellicotts were dependent on their own 











Major Andrew Ellicott, 1754-1820. From 
a miniature painting now owned by Mrs. 
Charles B. Curtis, of New York 








Joseph ee Fray the Founder of Buffalo and 
Batavia, N hill, 
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fields at first for their supply of wheat, and since these 
fields were hilly and liable to suffer in dry Weather, 
irrigation was resorted to on a comparatively large 
scale. Fertilizer in the form of plaster of Paris was 
used and the success of the Ellicotts in increasing th 
productivity of the soil induced “a number of thei 
most respectable neighbors to remain in Maryland jp. 
stead of seeking for more fertile soil in Kentucky, 
These gentlemen were the Dorseys, the Ridgeleys, the 
Worthingtons, the Merriweathers, and others.” 


HE -author remarks that “from the year of their 
first occupation of their property in Maryland, the 
Ellicotts kept their attention steadily fixed on their 


purpose, the enlargement and development of the re. 
sources of Maryland, and made use of all the means 
in their power to advance the interests of Baltimore 
as the trading mart of the Chesapeake. . . . Besides 
the attention which the 
members of the 
Ellicott & Co. bestowed 
* upon their individual inter. 
ests, they were ever active 
in patronizing all rational 
designs for the improve- 
ment of Maryland and her 
inhabitants. . . . They had 
always been the strenuous 
advocates of both private 
and public schools, from 
the very nature of their 
patriotism, which, _ since 
Maryland had become one 
of the free, sovereign and 
independent states referred 
to in the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, had 
taught them that the rights 
and interests of free men 
could be intrusted with 
safety only to educated 
and enlightened people.” 
In 1774 Joseph Ellicott 
withdrew from the _part- 
nership and improved a 
site on the Patapsco River 
three miles above; John 
Ellicott died suddenly in the following year; Andrew 
Ellicott resigned his position to his sons, Jonathan, 
Elias, and George, who with their cousin, John Elli- 
cott, continued the partnership under the origina! firm 
name. 


firm of 





Four-faced Musical Clock, 
still running, built more 
than a century and a half 
ago by Joseph Ellicott 


The Ellicotts were the inventors of many impor- 
tant improvements in mill machinery, and used ele- 
vators and hopper boys in their property, called 

(Continued on page 1288.) 













oil portrait by A. G. D. Tut 
owned by Mrs. ro. Spalding Evans, Lockport, N. Y. 
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THE HAUGEN BILL DEFEAT 
AST minute combinations in political log rolling 
failed to bring victory to the insistent efforts of 
the “corn belt group” when the Senate finally voted 
on the ridiculous Haugen-McNary bill last Thurs- 
day. Weak-kneed senators who ran to cover at news 
of the Brookhart victory in the Iowa primary and a 
little group of opposition members who sought polit- 
ical advantage went down to defeat in company with 

the equalization-fee-or-nothing farm leaders. 
In the last hours preceding the vote by which the 
subsidy measure was killed for all time, efforts in its 
behalf reached the lowest level of political chicane. 


Combinations were made up which included the orig- 
inal proponents, disaffected members of the dominant 
political party, out and out radicals and those who, 
knowing the measure was bad, saw in its passage a 
means of embarrassing the President by forcing him 
to veto it. The welfare of the country, including 
that of agriculture, which the bill was speciously de- 
clared to benefit, was wholly lost sight of in an un- 
seemly and grossly unpatriotic political mess. 

In its issue of June 16, The Northwestern Miller 
said: “Ihe next fortnight almost certainly will witness 
the end of the whole equalization fee scheme. Certain 
combinations might have resulted in its passage by 
this Congress. Having failed in this, it will die of 
its own absurdities.” 

The making of this statement required no gift of 
prescience, nor was any pretended. It simply was 


plain, so far as anything can be plain even in politics, 
that the absurdities of the equalization fee scheme 
were so patent that no amount of trickery could bring 
about its enactment. It is doubtful how many of the 
thirty-nine senators who voted for it would have done 
so had they not been secure in knowledge that by 
no possibility could it ever become a law. 

Congress may or may not yield to the President’s 
leadership and enact some sort of acceptable farm 
legislation. Whether it does or not is not of major 
importance. The essential point is that this scheme 
for the “free coinage of farm products,” with the 
accompanying certainty of widespread disaster to agri- 
culture and evil days for the country as a whole, is 
dead. No political party will dare to indorse it, and, 
with the disintegration of the ridiculous group which 
backed it, sane measures for the stabilization of farm- 
ing will have chance for consideration. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT 
e the death of Fred H. Price last week the milling 
industry suffers a very great loss. For a third of 
acentury he had been in its service, and by his intelli- 
gent efforts, unwearying industry and remarkable cour- 
age under trial and frequent defeat, probably had done 
more for the preservation of the American export 
flour trade than any other man of his time. His in- 
terest in his work always was intense, and his patience 
apparently inexhaustible. His devotion to his task 
was, indeed, at times so great as to inspire opposi- 
tion and create difficulties which would not have arisen 
with a man of easier going habit of mind and method 
of action. 

Only the comparatively few millers who had op- 
portunity to come into close contact with Mr. Price’s 
work on both sides of the Atlantic have proper appre- 
tiation of the scope and extent of his accomplish- 
Ments in the interest of the export flour trade. To 
most of them the shipment of flour over hundreds of 
miles of railway and thousands of miles of ocean 
to arrive at destination with packages scarcely show- 
ing the effects of the long journey was a simple thing. 
They did. not know that back of the accomplishment 
lay the unremitting work of years and the constant 
Suardianship of a man whose devotion to his task 
Was that of a crusade. 

It may be said that these efforts were made in 
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behalf of the underwriters, that they were paid for 
and, therefore, were self-serving. Only the few who 
had Mr. Price’s confidence know that there were times 
when his business-was operated at a financial loss, 
and that he never hesitated to draw upon his private 
means when a mission was to be undertaken. In recent 
years his desire to retire from active business and 
enjoy a modest competence yielded to his interest in 
his work, and he continued in service to the day of 
his final illness. 

To those whose good fortune it was to know Mr. 
Price in his less intense and gentler side, his. death 
comes as a personal sorrow. He possessed a rare sin- 
cerity of mind and heart, unfailing consideration for 
others, generosity in his tolerances, and was unselfish 
and loyal in his not too easily given friendships. Quite 
apart from his exceptional services to this industry 
and to the export flour trade, the world is better for 
his having lived in it. 


FUTURE TRADING AT NEW YORK 

HE contemplated inauguration of trading in grain 

for future delivery on the New York Produce Ex- 
change is the direct result of Buffalo’s rise in impor- 
tance as a terminal grain market and as the second 
milling center of the country. Particular interest at- 
taches to the experiment because of two unusual fea- 
tures, completion of contracts by delivery at Buffalo 
and provision for two forms of contract, one covering 
domestic wheat and the other covering Canadian wheat 
in bond. 

The growing demand for hedging facilities to meet 
the needs of Buffalo storage and milling operations 
may be accepted as additional evidence of the desira- 
bility, even necessity, of future trading under the 
present system of grain marketing. Until now Buf- 
falo operations have perforce had to be covered either 
in Chicago or Winnipeg, both of them west of the loca- 
tion of actual grain, so that hedges can only be re- 
garded as in the nature of a counter speculation. It 
is conceivable that, with domestic and Canadian grain 
converging at Buffalo, and with provision for trading 
in both forms of contract on the Produce Exchange, 
the New York market ultimately may be the truest 
barometer of wheat price relations between the two 
countries. 

It is not apparent that New York has any ambi- 
tion to set up rivalry with Chicago in the matter of 
speculative grain trading. As a matter of fact, it 
seems rather more likely that the new futures market 
may have difficulty in attracting enough outside specu- 
lative interest to create a trading volume sufficient for 
the needs of legitimate hedging. That, in all proba- 
bility, will be the chief difficulty to overcome in the 
effort to establish New York-Buffalo contracts and 
permit the new market to function in the service of 
the trade. 

In any case, the effort to set up a hedging market 
at New York is praiseworthy and entitled to the 
friendly interest of the grain trade and of milling. It 
is just possible that a greater diffusion of future 
trading, enabling the placing of hedges in markets 
most closely reflecting price changes in the actual 
grain, may ultimately prove to be the solution of the 
problem of price insurance without the evils of ex- 
cessive speculation. 


ORDERLY MARKETING APPLIED TO FLOUR 


ST. LOUIS miller, expressing approval of recent 

comment in these columns under caption of “In 
the Common Interest,” adds that, in his opinion, a 
substantial part of the ills which afflict milling is due 
to the long prevalent and steadily increasing custom 
of selling flour for delivery over a long forward period. 
This practice, he argues, not only greatly increases 
the miller’s costs and hazards but gives to the whole 
flour trade a speculative atmosphere which is equally 
inimical to miller, distributor and consumer. 

Just how much of the difficulty of securing a fair 
manufacturing profit from flour is due to long-period 
selling is not, of course, possible to determine. Un- 
doubtedly, if sales to resellers were limited to sixty or 
ninety days, the toll taken by defaulted contracts, 
trading losses and cash wheat permiums would be very 
greatly reduced. An over-the-counter trade against 
current consumptive demand would certainly be a 
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safer, less costly, and therefore more profitable, busi- 
ness, 

It is interesting to reflect that, in establishing the 
custom of selling flour heavily in the late summer and 
autumn, milling has created for itself exactly the 
condition which is believed to require correction in the 
process of marketing farm crops. “Orderly market- 
ing,” by which is meant a more uniform distribution 
of crop sales through the year, is the end and aim 
of most of the grower and co-operative movements 
as well as one of the principal objectives of farm 
relief legislation. 

The merit of a continuous flow of trade as opposed 
to heavy concentration in a single period with com- 
pensating dullness in others can hardly be questioned; 
and, so far as its purpose is to encourage more evenly 
distributed marketing of farm crops, farmer aid legis- 
lation well may be considered. For exactly the same 
reason, millers could profitably undertake to create 
in their own industry a system of “orderly marketing” 
by discontinuing the custom of overbooking their trade 
with flour to be shipped over a period of many months, 
sometimes extending into the next harvest. 

It is fundamental that the purchase of a quantity 
of flour anticipating the buyer’s requirements for half 
a year or more in advance is wholly speculative. It 
is equally true that the miller who sells flour for 
shipment far in the future involves himself in a maze 
of uninsurable hazards, not least of which in too many 
cases is the integrity of the contract itself, should 
price conditions prove unfavorable to the gambling 
buyer. The history of the flour trade is filled with 
instances where buyers for distribution have been 
brought to ruin by speculation in long-time contracts, 
and no small part of the mortality among mills is due 
to short sales of flour by millers who would undoubt- 
edly look upon a similar transaction in options as 
gambling. 

If, finally, “orderly marketing” is a good prescrip- 
tion for agricultural depression, it surely is entitled to 
consideration as treatment for the dejection which 
has come to be too characteristic of flour milling. In 
the case of farming the cure must, it seems to be 
conceded, be administered by law. In the case of 
milling, the patient is perfectly capable of applying 
it himself, providing, of course, he has the will to 
make the attempt. 





FLOUR CLUBS APPROVE CAMPAIGN 

HE action of the National Federated Flour Clubs 

in pledging support to the contemplated campaign 
in the interests of white flour may be accepted as 
expressing the sentiment of all flour dealers in prin- 
cipal centers of distribution. There is, further, no 
reason to doubt that this same opinion is held by 
distributing agencies of the flour trade in smaller 
markets and in every part of the country. 

Why should it not be? The decline in flour con- 
sumption affects dealers as much as it does millers, 
If less flour is eaten, less flour must be sold, less flour 
transported, less flour baked, fewer loaves bought and 
sold by the grocer. Reduced consumption of the 
products of wheat directly affects every interest, from 
the farmer to the corner storekeeper. Indirectly, but 
not less surely, it affects the welfare of the whole 
country through reduced domestic demand for the 
grower’s wheat on the one hand and higher cost for 
less nourishment in the worker’s food on the other. 

There is a “defeatist” faction in the bread indus- 
tries which is ready to admit that the loaf of white 
bread is doomed to the fate of the horse and buggy, 
and that the future holds nothing more hopeful than 
a destructive fight between home and commercial bak- 
ing. This is absurd. Bread always will be a standard 
food. For the moment it is being outrun in the nerv- 
ous haste and eagerness for change characteristic of 
the years since 1914. This will pass, not, perhaps, 
to result in complete restoration of bread to its posi- 
tion at the head of the table, but sufficiently so that 
it will hold its place as a requisite of sound diet. 

It remains for millers to take the initiative in de- 
fense against further decline in consumption. When 
once that is accomplished, the way will be found to 
rebuild to old standards of bread eating. Bread in- 
dustries have centuries of eating habits in their favor. 
They have only to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. 





















































































































E Weexs Ziour Output 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTH WEST— June 27 June 28 

June 26 June 19 1926 1924 





Minneapolis 222,908 210,424 262,845 227,812 
St. Paul ......- 9,091 10,126 8,719 9,768 
Duluth-Superior 17,646 17,736 16,256 14,490 


Outside mille*,.164,586 179,268 220,962 229,209 


414,229 417,692 498,771 491, 270 


Totals 

SOUTH W EBT— 
Kansas City £0,000 74,5600 114,200 100,859 
Wichita ....... 36,896 21,206 32,756 31,969 
Ralina .. ,. 27,400 27,400 27,149 18,220 
St. Joseph .-» 26,076 29,880 42,492 28,604 
Omaha 21,425 16,726 22,178 16,727 
Outside fnitiet. 224,572 204,226 181,696 172,626 


426,270 284,127 421,471 279,015 


Totals 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt, Louls --- 20,100 21,400 16,600 24,100 

Outsidet .... 44,000 44,400 33,400 28,600 
Toledo .......- 25,800 24,100 26,900 31,900 

Outsidet .... 30,083 26,262 44,484 61,109 
Indianapolis .. 4,632 2,820 9,083 6,267 
Boutheast 64,024 82,9012 81,264 99,676 


198,649 212,886 211,631 261,962 


Totals 
PACIFIC COAST— 

Portiand ...... 21,420 22,272 11,028 28,600 
Seattle .. 21,108 22,119 22,210 28,784 
Tacoma 26,416 24,128 23,879 29,047 

Totals P 68, 964 69, 619 68,217 96,431 
Buffalo ..,... , 211,638 214,119 187,663 128,414 
Chicago 26,000 327,000 326,000 28,000 
Milwaukee 6,700 6,700 6,400 4,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mille at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 





NORTHWEST June 27 June 28 
June 26 June 19 1926 1924 
Minneapolis Jee 44 40 49 42 
St. Paul. ° . 42 46 29 29 
Duluth-Superior 48 48 44 39 
Outside mills* oe 61 64 67 
Average . oo & 44 590 48 
BOUTHWEST 
Kansas City . 62 49 716 67 
Wichita ‘ 59 50 61 49 
Salina . oo WE 17 58 45 
St, Joseph 66 63 89 81 
Omaha P 78 61 81 67 
Outside millat 656 56 49 54 
Average 62 656 60 64 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
St, Louls .. ooee SF 33 26 37 
Outsidet 61 6 38 46 
Toledo 76 71 66 6% 
Outside 64 60 44 67 
Indianapolis 26 19 46 $2 
Southeast , 63 48 59 6% 
Average .... 50 44 46 62 
PACIFIC 
Portland oe -» B4 a6 17 62 
Beattle eee 40 44 4A 56 
Tacoma .. ° . 46 42 42 61 
Average , 40 40 a4 56 
Hiuffalo . 49 90 79 69 
Chicago 90 92 90 O56 
Milwaukee 66 4% 53 34 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Supertor, 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 


named, 

tMillea outside of Bt. 
in that city, 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo, 


Louls, but controlled 


Vlour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
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Active Booking of New Hard Winters 


Domestic Demand—An abnormally early movement of new crop hard 
winter wheat has caused new wheat premiums to sag sharply to a point at- 
tractive to buyers. The result has been, during the past week, a rapid in- 
crease in the volume of new crop flour booked in the 
Southwest. Most of the current business has been for 
July-September delivery, but the time of shipment on 
large orders runs up to January. Other milling centers 
report fair to dull business. 

Ezport Trade.—Mills in the hard winter wheat area 
are experiencing a rush of inquiries from Europe and 
Latin America, but sales, although consistent and at 
good prices, are not heavy. Little confidence in current 
levels appears to exist abroad. Importers, however, are confident of a good 
season’s business. Current export bookings are mostly of first and second 
clears, with a few straights, going to northern European markets and to 
Greece. Old bookings are practically exhausted. The German demand for 
American flour has slackened momentarily, but remains the best current outlet 
for Canadian springs. ‘This business is inspired by a desire to get supplies 
into the country before expiration on July 31 of the present favorable 
rate of duty. 

Production.—Old contracts are being rapidly exhausted, and there are 
few bookings for immediate shipment. The running time of mills, in conse- 
quence, is limited. Many plants in the Southwest are being shut down for 
minor repairs and for overhauling in preparation for the new crop season. 
Percentage of operation to capacity for the country at large, however, is 
slightly higher than in corresponding weeks of the past two years. 

Flour Prices.—Declining wheat has been followed by an average decline 
of about ec bbl in flour. 

Millfeed.—General improvement in pasturage has resulted in weaker 
bran, with lower prices. The heavier feeds retain some strength, but prices 
are also under those of a week ago. 





















European Markets by Cable 


June 29.—(Special Cable)—The market remains quiet 
and inactive. Buyers are waiting for lower prices before replenishing stocks. 
Australians are less in evidence, but values are unchanged. Argentine low 
grades are dearer, and are offered sparingly. Canadian tops are quoted at 
448 6d@45s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.57@7.74 bbl), exports at 42s 6d ($7.23 bbl), 
Kansas exports at 44s ($748 bbl), Canadians in bond at 45s ($7.65 bbl), 
American nad grade at 29s 6d ($5.02 bbl), Argentine at 21s 6d ($3.66 bbl), 
Australian patents at 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), and home milled straight run at 
equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.f. 

Amsterdam,—A good demand prevails for spot and afloat flours. Lower 
Kansas offers have led to a fair business. Belgian millers are selling very 
cheaply. Kansas tops are quoted for July-August shipment at $8 per 100 
kilos ($7.12 bbl), straights at $7.60 ($6.77 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.40 
($7.48 bbl), home milled, delivered, at $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), and Belgian at $8.30 
($7.40 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is an active demand for Canadian flour arriving be- 
fore Aug. 1, when it is anticipated that the new duties will become effective, 
although it is possible that the present tariff may be continued another four 
months. Buyers generally fail to respond to the cheap Kansas offers. A 
large volume of business is passing with Czechoslovakia for delivery before 
July 1, when prohibitive duties on imported flour come into force, namely, 
70 krones per 100 kilos, or about $2 on American flour, and 140 krones, or 
$4 on Canadian flour. ‘This, it is feared, will stop business in Canadian 
flours. Mills offer Canadian exports at $8.45@8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.53@ 
7.80 bbl) for prompt shipment, $8.85@8.75 ($744@7.80 bbl) for June and 
the first half of July, Kansas patents, July-August, at $7.80@8.20 ($6.95@ 
7.31 bbl), English Manitobas, prompt, at $8.50@9 ($7.57@8.02 bbl), home 
milled at $11.40 ($10.15 bbl) and rye flour at $7.20@7.90 ($6.41@7.04 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The market is quiet. Buyers are holding off. Canadian 
tops are quoted at $9.25 per 100 kilos ($8.24 bbl) and exports at $8.60 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Lonvon, EnG., 
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WHEAT 
Chicago 
June July Sept. 
ey 137% 133% 
BBccccve 137% 133% 
24 137% 133% 
25 134% 132% 
Pear 133% 132% 
28 131% 131% 
Kansas City 
June July Sept 
22 127% 125% 
23 126% 125 
24 127% 125% 
25 124 124 
26 122% 122% 
re 120 122 
Winnipeg 
June July Oct. 
22.. 149% 131% 
Fae 149% 131% 
149% 131% 
Perri 148% 130% 
Bises.chs 148% 120% 
28.....6. 147% 131% 
Liverpool 
June July Oct. 
Dive iene 167% 153% 
Ne 166% 153% 
— Pere 167% 153% 
| eS 168% 153% 
rrr er 169 153% 
28. 168% 151% 
CORN 
Chicago 
June July Sept 
BOcvcees 69% 75 
23 70 75% 
Bie acses 69% 75% 
Dies seve 68% 74% 
26 69% 75 
Secraaes 70 75% 
OATS 
Chicago 
June July Sept. 
ar 39% 40% 
Msctenes 39% 410% 
re 39% 40% 
TTS 39% 40% 
_ Sere 38% 39% 
 erer 37% 39% 
RYE 
Chicago 
June July Sept. 
22. 90% 94% 
ere 90% 94% 
ae 91% 94% 
ree 89% 93 5% 
Bese sacn 90 93% 
28. 90 93% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
June July Sept. 
22...... 329% 232 
BB. ccces 228 230% 
_, ree 230% 233% 
BOs cvdve 230% 233% 
. Serer 228 231% 
GOs eves 227% 230% 


Grain FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at 
option markets, in cents per bushe!- 






leading 
a 
149 ime 
148% = 155 
149 139 
147% 138%, 
146% = 1384 
145% = 5 
St. Louis 
July 


134% ian 


134% 1324, 
134% 1324 
131% 1314 
129% 1264 
127% 1294 
Duluth duran 
July Sep: 
135% 1364 
135% 131 
136% 1314 
133% 1294 
133% 1294 
130% 1284 
Buenos Aire 
July Aug 
146% 1464 
145% 1454 
144% 1454 
144% 145% 
144% 1454 
Kansas City 
July Sept 
69% 724 
70% 73 
10% 134 
68% 1% 
69 724 
69% 124 
Minneapolis 
July Sept 
36% 37% 
37 374 
36% 374 
36% 37% 
35% 364 
35% 364 
Minneapolis 
July Sept 
89% 90% 
89% 904 
89% 91% 
87% 89% 
88 89% 
88 90 
Duluth 
July Sept 
230 2324 
228% 231% 
231 234% 
230% 234% 
227 2314 
227% 231% 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, 


shipments and stocks of wheat 


flour in the principal distributing centers for 


the week ending June 26, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 6 8 231 241 oe ee 
Kansas City... 12 14 97 119 ‘ *s 
New York .... 223 166 125 86 218 217 
Chicago ...... 218 266 151 167 oo tad 
\ eee 49 22 15 1 
Baltimore .... 18 16 5 14 oe ‘s 
Philadelphia .. 36 28 34 32 160 177 
Milwaukee ... 37 57 11 8 * 
Dul.-Superior.. 132 141 135 172 2 182 
*Buffalo ...... 399 27 oe ° 


*Receipts by lake only. 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 





ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): ($7.66 bbl). Russell's Commercial News _ estimates 
Production 1926-26 1924-26 1923-24 United States wheat stocks and movement 
Week ending June 19, 2,018 2,026 2,265 as follows, in bushels (000's omitted) : 
Previous week ....... 2,202 1,98 2,33 
July 1-June 19 ...... 121,499 124'847 137/080 GRAIN MEN PLAY GOLF Five players tied for the blind bogey a ou ed 26 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Weel anaina — , Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Grain prize. Dinner was served at the club in Receipts from farms. .582,000 747,000 662,000 
srevisgs week ..... oe a: see: ‘Club held an outing at the North Hills the evening, following which William ona ste cevervesion 59,999 192,791 77,000 
July 1-June 19 ...... 17 8 162 Country Club, June 22, A golf tourna- Finley, recently appointed secretary of “Gteche yh See tala wre See Se 
Weel sodiue cain SB _ “se a ment was held in the afternoon. Fred the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, ad- At terminals ........ 16,594 33,892 42,053 
Bre eee. Plait fl | 169 341  Orthwein won the prize for the low medal dressed the club on the industrial exposi- eg prem | Pg secre , 
July 1-June 19 ...... 9,360 18,689 16,870 score, and John Ballard was second. _ tion to be held here in the fall. Week's lowe. 3s goo nH 





Fiour quotations, reported to 
packed in 08-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.20@ 8.70 
Spring standard patent 7.80@ 8.386 
Spring first clear ....... 6.80@ 7.16 
Hard winter short patent *6.90@ 7.40 
Hard winter straight ..... *6.30@ 6.70 
Hard winter first clear *6.10@ 6.36 
Soft winter short patent 6.90@ 7.40 
Soft winter straight 26 6.560@ 6.90 
Soft winter first clear ... 6.10@ 6.40 
Rye flour, white .........00ee. 5.15@ 6.60 
Mee Deus, GOP. biceccesces 8.80@ 4.00 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40 $ @ 8.90 
Straight .occccee 6.70@ 6,40 7.40@ 7.66 
Cut-ofe ...e6s 56.60@ 6.30 Ye) Serre 


*New crop, 
Jutes, §140-lb jutes, 





The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 29. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.75@ 8.90 ¢. -@. $7.90@ 8.40 $9.20@ 9.30 $8.45@ 8.80 $8.50@ 8.76 $9.30@ 9.60 $9.70@ 9.85 $8.50@ 8.75 $9.00 @ - 
8.25@ 8.40 esa 7.70@ 8.00 8.80@ 8.90 7.85@ 8.40 8.00@ 8.25 8.75@ 9.15 8.25@ 9.70 8.20@ 8.50 ~@ us 
7.00@ 7.10 6 Brecce 6.50@ 6.80 7.256@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.60 oe Decece 7.35@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.60 cove Q@ecee © @ wave 
i Tek *6.76@ 7.10 7.80@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.60 7.85@ 7.85 *7.40@ 7.66 8.75@ 9.25 *7.00@ 8.00 *7.35@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.50 
e@ecer *6.15@ 6.60 6.90@ 7.26 8.20@ 8.40 6.75@ 7.35 *6.85@ 7.10 8.60@ 8.90 cece @ucee *6.95@ 7.35 «@ wae 
oo @Daecee *5.10@ 6.66 6.20@ 6.76 eens eee os eee coe Bocce sees ove ee ous chee Peceve « @ wees 
oe @icee Ter) Serie 7.40@ 1.76 8.80@ 9.00 code Dacee 7.60@ 7.76 ects @e.. 7.75@ 8.25 *7.30@ 7.70 9.00@ 9.25 
re ac céMeaae 6.80@ 7.20 ooee@ 8.76 7.256@ 7.50 tt6.50@ 6.75 tt7.25@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.50 *6.85@ 7.30 8.00@ 8.50 
cone G@ccee osne@etee 6.20@ 6.50 ouce@e er, Peer Tr oe ee Meece 6.75@ 7.00 ree Pe 7.25@ 1.75 
5.70@ 6.90 YES oft -@. «++» @ 6.20 5.90@ 6.15 5.65@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.35 cece @occe eee @ vee 
8.80@ 4.00 oosate -@. -»-@ 4,20 Tern eee 4.35@ 4.60 6.50@ 5.75 4.40@ 4.50 occoQ@evee 000 @ vows 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Kansas ........ Tr, wear $8.50@ 8.76 Spring top patent{...$....@8.70 $....@9.15 Spring first aarti «+68... @7.10 $6.95 
DAMOtR crcccces 8.20@ 8.70 8.90@ 9.15 Ontario 90% patentst « @5.80 vee Diacei Spring exports§ ...43s 64 @43s 9a 
Montana ....... 8.00@ 8.26 8.75@ 9.00 Spring second patent] - @8.20 - @8.55 Ontario exports§ ..... 39s@39s 6a 
soft winter wheat flour. ftftIncludes near-by straights. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-Ib jutes. tSecondhand 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


UT of the substantial quantities of wheat and flour now afloat there will 
QO arrive, before Aug. 1, enough to give Europe almost 10,000,000 bus per 

week for the period, or approximately the crop year average to date. 
As shipments from the Atlantic Coast of North America and from the Black 
Sea during the next two weeks also will arrive before the end of July, it is 
evident that Europe’s immediate needs are well provided for. The scale of 
requirements for the new crop yea? will be determined partly by the outturn 
of the European crop, partly by the price of wheat, and partly by general 
economic conditions in Europe. 

Australian shipments have been exceeding reasonable expectation. On 

per, the surplus in that country cannot now be greater than 6,000,000 bus 
at most. If this is correct, Australian millers are in a very bad position. In 
the six months, July-December last year, they exported flour equivalent to 
9,800,000 bus, while 8,530,000 left the country as wheat. 

Over two months ago Australian millers were seriously concerned over 
the rate at which wheat was leaving the country, and were considering rep- 
resentations to the government. Every year since pools were organized in 
that country the millers have found occasion to protest that wheat was being 
shipped out too fast, or that prices to millers were out of line. They claim 
that no miller can safely buy his stocks too far ahead, and there is no hedg- 
ing market in Australia. Either the Australian millers have a real grievance 
this year or the last crop was considerably underestimated. 

Russia has again attracted notice this week with shipments of 728,000 
bus. and the Danubian countries made the large contribution of 928,000. 
Argentina, however, dropped sharply to 969,000 bus, but whether this is in- 
cidental or whether Europe, now that provision has been made for require- 
ments up to Aug. 1, will rely upon American winter wheat and take less 
of the poorer quality wheat from Argentina will appear from future de- 
velopments. 

Ocemt freights have been rising. Among the causes is undoubtedly the 
British coal strike. This has had effects in at least three ways: it has dis- 
arranged the ordinary system for bunkering and has increased the cost of 
bunker coals for a considerable proportion of the world’s merchant marine; 


it has lessened the outbound cargo from the United Kingdom, from which 
a large tonnage of coal is regularly shipped, for example, to Argentina, and 
by thus decreasing the outbound earnings has necessitated an increase in 
homeward rates; it has increased the demand for tonnage to carry coal to 


the United Kingdom from North America and from the Continent of Europe. 

Any wide fluctuations in ocean freights create disturbances in the grain 
trade. The increased cost has to be borne by some one, but the added 
burden is not evenly distributed. Consumers in importing countries prob- 
ably bear the larger share, at least when supplies are not excessive. In 
exporting countries the effects differ according to their distance from the 
principal importing markets, the exporters in the long voyage trades being 
placed at a disadvantage. The reason for this is clear. During the past four 
months charter rates from the northern range ports of the United States to 
Europe have averaged about 6c bu, rates trom Argentina around 10c, and 


from Australia and from the Pacific Coast of North America to Europe 
around 18c. While these are not the exact ratios in these various trades as 
determined by an average over a longer period, they bear some relation 
to the comparative costs of operation. If increased costs or increased de- 


mand causes a rise in rates, this rise must appear as a percentage. If the 
northern range rate became 9c bu, a rise of 50 per cent, the Argentine rate, to 
be equally profitable, must rise 5c, not 3c, and the Australian and North 
Pacific rate 9c. 

With adjustments for quality, all wheat has the same value when it ar- 
rives in Europe. Changes in the level of ocean freights therefore alter the 
relative values of wheat in seaboard positions in the different exporting 
countries. During the last four months, wheat at San Lorenzo has been worth 
4c bu less than at New York (the difference between the ocean rates from 
these ports), but with rates 50 per cent higher, San Lorenzo wheat would be 
worth 6c bu less than New York wheat, and the spread in the Australian 
and North Pacific trades, compared with northern range, would be altered 
from 12¢c to 18c. With rising freights, shippers from Atlantic North Amer- 
ica can obtain relatively better prices. As to whether prices are absolutely 
better or not depends on the pressure to sell as against the strength of de- 
mand. But when freights fall again, the effects are reversed. There is thus 
disturbance, both when freights are rising and when they are declining. 








KANSAS CITY PLANS 
NEW BAKERY MERGER 


Rumors Attribute Chief Activity to George 
A. Buchanan—Twelve Plants or More 
Would Be Acquired 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A new merger of 
bakeries is contemplated by a group of 
Kansas City capitalists, according to ru- 
mors current in the trade here. The new 
group would be headed by George A. 
Buchanan, who recently resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager for the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co.’s plants in the Southwest, which 
are owned by the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago. Mr. Buchanan was 
also formerly manager of the Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas’ City. The company 
would acquire 12 or more plants. 

Mr. Buchanan is now in the East, 
where he is negotiating for the purchase 
of a modern bakery in one of the lead- 
ing cities. This purchase probably will 
be completed regardless of developments 
in the larger deal. It is planned to offer 
some of the stock in the new enterprise 
to outside investors. 

The management of one of the largest 
of the local independent bakeries was 
also approached recently on another ven- 
ture, in which it is understood that a 
Well-known firm of chain grocers is at- 





tempting to buy up a string of several 
baking plants. All of the latter’s nego- 
tiations have been made through an 
agent, and with a considerable effort at 
secrecy, therefore nothing definite is 
known concerning the extent of its plans. 
These probably will be made public in 
30 or 60 days, it is said. 


AGENE COMPANY IS 
FORMED IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Ens., June 18—A British 
company has been formed to handle the 
Agene process in the British Isles. The 
originator of this process for the matur- 
ing and bleaching of flour is the Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., 
which has patented the process in Great 
Britain, and these patent rights have 
now been taken over by the British 
company, Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd. The 
directors of the new company are M. F. 
Tiernan, C. F. Wallace, H. K. Parker 
and V. A. Wilmslow, with M. P. Aslett 
as secretary. Offices have been opened 
at 16 Water Lane, Great Tower Street, 
London, E. C. 3. ; 

The marketing of the process will be 
attended to by Dr. H. K. Parker and 
V. A. Wilmslow. Dr. Parker, who is a 
leading cereal chemist, has been con- 
nected with the Wallace & Tiernan com- 
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pany since the inception of the Agene 
process, and Mr. Wilmslow has long been 
a member of the technical staff of the 
firm. Dr. Parker will look after the in- 
terests of the firm on the Continent, and 
Mr. Wilmslow in the British Isles. Good 
progress has already been made in intro- 
ducing the process in various British and 
European mills, and it is understood that 
in America and Canada as many as 400 
mills are using it. 





ELEVATOR ADDITION PLANNED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A contract was 
awarded last week to the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, for 
the erection of a 350,000-bu addition to 
the grain storage capacity owned by the 
Kimbell Milling Co., Wolfe City and 
Whitewright, Texas, at Fort Worth, 
Teas. The addition will consist of 16 
concrete tanks, 17x80, and will make a 
total elevator capacity there of 1,100,000 
bus. All of this has been built in the 
last two years by the Jones-Hettelsater 
organization. 


Death of A. H. Motley 








Y., June 29.—(Special 
Houghton Motley, 


Burrato, N. 
Telegram )—Albert 
vice president and secretary of the Mose- 
ley & Motley Milling Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., died on June 26, aged 49. He is 


survived by his wife. He was a member 
of several clubs, and for several years 
served on the transportation and sub- 
way committee of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Funeral services were 
held on June 29. 

M. A. McCarrnry. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN 
CUBAN FLOUR MARKET 


Havana, Cusa, June 23.—Several thou- 
sand bags Canadian hard spring wheat 
flour have been sold to Havana import- 
ers for delivery during the next three 
months at open price, and there has been 
an encouraging increase in demand for 
hard Kansas wheat and soft wheat 
American old crop flour for shipment 
this month, presumably to cover imme- 
diate needs. Nevertheless, the general 
opinion of the trade in Cuba is that there 
are stocks of old crop American flour on 
hand which will have to be placed at 
lower prices before the new crop flour 
is marketed. The real buying, therefore, 
has not yet been done. 

Maovrice D. Kenton. 








EXCURSION TO TORONTO IS 
PLANNED BY OHIO BAKERS 


An outing in the form of a boat trip 
to Canada is being arranged for mem- 
bers of the Ohio Bakers’ Association 
by Fred D. Pfening, of the Fred D. 
Pfening Co., Columbus, secretary. The 
steamer St. Ignace has been secured to 
leave Cleveland on July 19, returning 
on July 22. The total: cost, per person, 
will be $25, including all expenses ex- 
cept the hotel bill at Toronto. 
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DECLARES ESTIMATES 
OF CROPS INCORRECT 


Feed Research Institute Says That Crops 
Were Largely Underestimated in the 
90's—More Accurate at Present 


That hundreds of millions of bushels 
of wheat actually produced between 1890 
and 1899 were overlooked during that 
period in estimating the wheat crop of 
the United States is the conclusion of an 
investigation by the food research insti- 
tute of Leland Stanford University, 
which sets forth a revision of wheat acre- 
age and production statistics from 1866 
to 1910. Contemporary estimates both 
of the acreage and of the crop before 
1902 were far too low to account for net 
exports and domestic consumption in the 
form of flour, seed, feed and waste, ac- 
cording to the institute. Official revisions 
do not fully correct the error during this 
period. Since 1902, however, the insti- 
tute finds that official estimates have be- 
come increasingly reliable, so that re- 
vised figures now issued officially may be 
accepted with considerable confidence. 

According to this opinion, the United 
States was a mightier producer of wheat 
in the nineteenth century than has been 
admitted. It was not until 1899 that 
wheat growing began to decline. Wheat 
farming lost much in importance from 
1899 to 1910, and did not regain its 
earlier level until 1915, according to the 
revised _ estimates. Wheat = acreage 
reached a peak in 1899, which was not 
equaled again until 1915. Between 1899 
and 1907 it declined nearly 20 per cent, 
reaching in 1907 a level lower than in 
any previous year since 1885. 

The institute explains that, for com- 
parison with the apparent domestic con- 
sumption of wheat per capita, as derived 
from the production estimates, it has fig- 
ures on flour milling obtained from the 
census of manufactures. Deducting flour 
exports from the total quantity milled, 
and correcting for changes in flour stocks 
during the year, give the apparent con- 
sumption of flour in each census year. 
Converting the flour to terms of wheat 
on the basis of the average wheat re- 
quirement per barrel of flour, as shown 
by each census, and reducing to a per 
capita basis, the domestic consumption 
of wheat per capita in the form of flour 
is obtained. 

It is pointed out that prior to 1901 the 
apparent domestic consumption of wheat 
in the form of flour alone was consistent- 
ly above the quantity of wheat appar- 
ently available for domestic consumption 
for both food and feed, and for waste. 
During the middle 90’s the annual dis- 
crepancy amounted to about 1% bus per 
capita, or a total of some 120,000,000 bus 
for the country. 

“There seems to be every reason to 
suppose that the figures on consumption 
of flour, as derived from the census, are 
highly reliable and certainly not exces- 
sive,” the report points out. “While 
many mills have not had accurate rec- 
ords, and the census represents to some 
extent a collection of millers’ estimates, 
there seems no reason to expect an up- 
ward bias in the estimates. Any defects 
in the census must be largely in the di- 
rection of incomplete enumeration, with 
a consequent understatement of the pro- 
duction. . . Nor can any conceivable 
error in calculating from the production 
estimates the apparent retention of 
wheat account for more than a small 
fraction of the discrepancy.” 





TOLEDO GRAIN FIRM FILES 


BANKRUPTCY PETITION 


Torepo, Onto, June 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed in the federal court here 
on June 28 by the Central Grain Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, by O. W. Randolph, presi- 
dent. Liabilities are given as $123,751, 
and assets are stated to be $49,034. The 
latter consist of stock in trade, valued at 
$24,123, machinery and tools at $20,000, 
and amounts due on open accounts at 
$4,869. 

The principal creditors are the Ohio 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., H. W. De- 
vore & Co., J. F. Zahm & Co., and the 
C. A. King Co. The last three are en- 
gaged in the grain business. 

W. H. Wieer, 
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PRESIDENT WINS RYE 
MILLERS’ GOLF HONORS 


Wisconsin Rye Millers’ Association Holds 
Annual Midsummer Outing, Which Takes 
Form of Traveling Golf Tournament 


Muwavxee, Wis.—Optimism of the 
kind that has not heen discernible among 
rye millers for several years came to the 
surface as the result of the discussions 
made possible by the annual midsummer 
convention of the Wisconsin Rye Millers 
Association, June 23-26. The favorable 
sentiment was attributed to the compara- 
tively excellent prospects for business in 
Wisconsin rye flour during the coming 
season. Wisconsin’s rye crop this year, 
it was noted, is not only of excellent 
quality, but the yield is bound to be well 
above the average, with little reason for 
apprehension that there may be unfavor- 
able developments between now and the 
harvest. At the same time, reports from 
other rye ens districts speak of a 
short crop of only fair quality. With 
these advantages, the Wisconsin trade 
expects not a to do a bigger business 
than usual, but will be able to sell the 
flour at a fair price as distinguished 
from the demoralized situation of the 
past year. ‘ 
The principal business session of the 
midsummer meeting was held at the 
Grand View Hotel, Chain o’ Lakes, Wau- 
paca, Wis., on June 25, As is custom- 
ary, the convention was conducted prin- 
cipally for social and recreational pur- 

oses, the real business of the association 
Sorter been transacted at the annual 
meeting at Milwaukee in February. This 
year the midsummer meeting was ar- 
ranged in a most unique manner, golf 
in three cities making it a traveling golf 
tournament. 

On Wednesday, the rye millers were 
the guests of Charles R. Decker and the 
Chase Bag Co. at a luncheon, followed 
by 18 helve of golf at the new Blue 
Mound Country Club, Milwaukee. In the 
evening, A. 8. Purves, Chicago manager 
for The Northwestern Miller, entertained 
at dinner at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. 
Early Thursday the party traveled by 
automobile to Watertown, Wis., to be the 
guests of K. L. Burns and the Globe 
Milling Co. at a luncheon and golf at the 
Watertown Country Club. The caravan 
moved on to Waupaca on Thursday aft- 
ernoon. 

A business session was held on Friday 
morning, with an address by Dr. C. B. 
Morison, of the American Institute of 
Baking, whose invitation to the associa- 
tion to become affiliated with the insti- 
tute was taken under consideration for 
action at the annual meeting in Milwau- 
kee. Friday afternoon and Saturday 
were devoted to golf at the Waupaca 
Country Club. The joint hosts were Fred 
R. Fisher, president of the association, 
and his partner, Ward Fallgatter, of 
Fisher & Fallgatter, and George W. 
Moody, of the Weyauwega (Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co. 





PRESIDENT I8 CHAMPION GOLFER 


Honors at golf, based on the result of 
the three days of play, went to Fred 
Fisher, who won the driving contest and 
tied with E. O. Wright, Menomonie, for 
low net score. B. L. Kabot, Menomonie, 
won the contest based on the longest 
putt. 

Those who participated in the conven- 
tion and tournament were: 

E. M. Schneider and Ralph Brainerd, 
H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh; K. 
L, Burns and 8, C. Northrop, Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown; E. O. Wright and 
F. C. Meyer, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie; H. E. Pagel, Pagel Milling 
Co., Stevens Point; C. H. Hooker, North- 
ern Milling Co., Wausau; Fred R. Fisher 
and Ward Fallgatter, Fisher & Fallgat- 
ter, Waupaca; George W. Moody, Wey- 
auwega Milling Co; F. H. Blodgett and 
F. C. P. Blodgett, F. H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville; William A. Hottensen, W. M. 
Bell Co., Milwaukee; William Haberman, 
C. E. Dingwall Co., Milwaukee; Byron 
L. Kabot, Menomonie; Francis Duhne, 
Duhne Milling Co., Milwaukee; Charles 
H. Meyer, flour broker, Chicago; C. M. 
Yager, the Modern Miller, Chicago; 


Charles R. Decker, Harry F. Hunter, 
W. H. Breuer, W. C. Vogt and Earl 
Vallee, Chase Bag Co., Milwaukee; Dr. 
C. B. Morison, American Institute of 


Baking, Chicago; C. H. Crawford, Craw- 
ford-Reitmann Mill Co., Galesville; Rob- 
ert T. Beatty, Minneapolis, A. 8S. Purves, 
Chicago, and L. E. Meyer, Milwaukee, 
The Northwestern Miller. 


D. W. MC KERCHER WILL 
HEAD RETAIL FEED MEN 


Miuwavxer, Wis—Daniel W. Mce- 
Kercher, of the McKercher Milling Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, was elected president 
of the newly created Central Retail Feed 
Association, which perfected its organi- 
zation at a two-day meeting in Milwau- 
kee, June 22-23. W. L. Huson, of the 
Martin Calf Feed Co., Mineral Point, 
was chosen vice president, and Bentley 
Dadmun, of the Dadmun Co., Whitewater, 
who served as chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee, was elected treasurer. 
The directors are B. L. Jones, of the 
Sage-Fifield Lumber Co., Delavan, F. 
Kern, Sparta (Wis.) Produce Co., and 
R. E. York, of the I. W. York Co., Por- 
tage. 

The officers and directors comprise the 
executive committee, which has appoint- 
ed D. K. Steenbergh, Milwaukee, as sec- 
retary. At the convention, 115 regis- 
tered. 

The new association starts with a 
charter membership of 156 retail feed 
men from Wisconsin and contiguous ter- 
ritory in neighboring states. 


ACTION TAKEN TO COMBINE 
FEED MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Action was taken to 
merge the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants with the Mutual Millers’ and 
Feed Dealers’ Association, at the joint 
convention of the two organizations, held 
at the Hotel Buffalo. The convention 
closed on June 25. 

W. S. Van Dersee, Albany, was elect- 
ed president of the federation; A. J. 
Thompson, Wyncombe, Pa., vice presi- 
dent; Frank T. Benjamin, Canastota, 
treasurer; Wilbur A. Stannard, Albany, 
secretary. Directors for three years: 
George H. Strong, Warwick; Reeve Har- 
den, Hamburg, N. J; R. W. Kent, Prov- 
idence, R. I; C. E. Kiff, Delhi. 

A number of interesting speakers were 
included on the program. 


PACIFIC FLOUR EXPORT CO. 
TO DISCONTINUE ON JULY 1 


Porttanp, Orecon.—The Pacific Flour 
Export Co., after two years’ operations, 
will cease to function on July 1. The 
corporation may be retained with a 
branch office at Seattle. The details will 
be arranged at the annual meeting on 
July 8 Frank L. Shull will remain in 
charge until July 15, closing up the af- 
fairs of the main office here. 

The company began operations at the 
x ome of the 1924-25 grain season, 
following a very active but unprofitable 
year. During the two years it has been 
in business the foreign trade has been 
unsatisfactory, largely because of the 
strong competition from Canadian mills, 
which were able to undersell the Ameri- 
can manufacturers in oriental markets. 














AMERICAN LINSEED CO. 
BUYS CHICAGO PROPERTY 


Curcaao, Itu., June 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The American Linseed Co. has 
purchased property adjoining its plant, 
embracing an area 180x300 feet, for 
$53,000. 

While reports are being circulated that 
a new linseed mill is to be erected, offi- 
cials here say that nothing definite can 
be said at this time and that plans are 
vague as yet. 





QUAKER OATS GIFT ACCEPTED 

MitwauKee, Wis.—The board of re- 
gents of the University of Wisconsin has 
formally accepted the gift of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, for complete facilities 
for research in the use of oat byproducts 
as stock feed. The company intends to 
establish a large experimental farm near 
the College of Agriculture at Madison 
and place a scientist in charge, bearing 
the entire expense as a contribution to 
the promotion of education. 
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BANKING GROUP BELIEVED TO HAVE 
ACQUIRED COLORADO MILLING Co. 


It is now stated on apparently excellent authority, but so far without 
confirmation by any of the interested parties, that the sale of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. to a banking group represented by Dillon, Read & (Co, 


has now been, or is about to be, concluded. 


Negotiations have been under 


way for several months, and for a number of weeks past chartered account. 


ants have been making a full audit of the company’s. position. 


understood that the confirmation of this sale only awaited the result of this 


survey. 








Problems That Affect the Consumption of 
Rye Bread in America 


From an Address by C. B. Morison, of the American Institute of Baking, 
Before the Recent Convention of Wisconsin Rye Millers 


HE average American consumer has 
by predilection for wheat bread, and 

it is not surprising that for every 
barrel of wheat flour consumed by the 
bakers of this country only a little less 
than nine pounds of rye flour are used, 
as calculated from available statistics of 
annual flour consumption. If this pro- 
portion is converted into terms of bread, 
the ratio between rye and wheat is still 
wide, though subject to variation in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Various millers of rye flour, and some 
bakers, have speculated on the underly- 
ing causes for the low level of rye 
bread consumption, and in explanation 
of it have suggested several ingenious 
arguments, including the influence of the 
Volstead act, and the changing food hab- 
its and bread tastes of the inhabitants 
of such rye bread strongholds as Mil- 
waukee, and other cities just as famous 
in former days. 

While it may be that there has been 
a decline in the production curve of rye 
bread in some parts of the country, it is 
well known that most bakers produce 
various types of such bread which are 
demanded by their local trade, and that 
some of them who specialize in it have 
no reason for complaint. 

Rye bread is fundamentally a nutri- 
tious and basic food possessing desirable 
characteristics of flavor and taste which 
admirably supplement those of the more 
widely consumed wheat breads. Rye 
bread could be made more popular if 
the housewife could be brought to see 
the desirability of including it in the 
family bread quota for the purpose of 
providing variety and added appetite 
appeal to her problem of three meals a 
day. We all know that in many hotels 
and restaurants of the better class it is 
customary to serve both rye and wheat 
breads, and it is common experience to 
observe with what zest their patrons at- 
tack the rye bread and liberal portions 
of butter. A visit to the latest Ameri- 
can innovation dedicated to sandwiches 
is also convincing that most people like 
rye bread, and in spite of the fact that 
many Americans —- know rye bread 
at the restaurant and sandwich counter, 
there exists a potential taste for it that 
only needs cultivation by those interest- 
ed, to make it more popular on the table 
of the home. 

The baker’s problems in the produc- 
tion of rye bread are highly complicat- 
ed from the technical standpoint, but 
primarily, he is above all concerned with 
making those types that the customers 
of his locality prefer, and as is well 
known this is influenced by their original 
nationality. It thus follows that there 
are almost as many kinds of rye bread 
produced in this country as there are 
nationalities, or local and sectional pref- 
erences. 

This situation is well recognized by 
bakers and most rye millers, though not 
so well known to the public. It is quite 
common also to find that European trav- 
elers who come to the United States for 
a visit complain that they cannot get the 
type of rye bread in some of our cities 
that they are accustomed to, but that in 
others say they find it ible to obtain 
the same kind of bread as they use at 
home. Dissatisfied with the rye bread of 
one city, they are satisfied with the prod- 
uct of another. It is therefore quite im- 
possible to lay down specifications for 
rye bread characteristics that will meet 


with the general approval of all the bak. 
ers and all the consumers, although much 
could be done to improve and simplify 
formulas and processes for many kinds 
that now are made in various sections of 
this country. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the 
many formulas and methods that are em- 
ployed by bakers in making rye bread, 
as this is a technical subject which re 
quires detailed treatment, but we might 
mention that here is a fine field of in- 
vestigation for the bacteriologist and 
chemist, and that intensive study of some 
of the problems involved might lead toa 
more scientific control: of the process, 
especially in the case of the sour rye 
doughs. 

The results which have thus far been 
obtained in this field have been promis- 
ing, and there is good reason to venture 
the prediction that the rapid production 
and controlled acidity of sour rye bread 
is technically possible. This kind of a 
investigation should be supporied by 
those interested in the production of rye 
bread. 

The problem of what qualities consti- 
tute a desirable rye flour in relation to 
use in a desired type of rye bread is 
also complicated by individual prefer- 
ences, and the rye miller is obliged to 
determine in advance the ideas of his 
customers. The usual chemical control 
tests which are applied to all grades of 
wheat flour do not appear to be used 
extensively for testing rye flour. It is 
exceptional for the American Institute 
of Baking to be called upon to make an 
analysis of rye flour. 


RYE FLOUR ANALYSES 
Description 


Per cent— 


sam ple— Moisture Protein Ash 
Pure white ...... 11.46 6.72 0.642 
Medium white ... 10.37 8.13 1.108 
Pure dark clear.. 9.82 12.37 2.073 
Pure white ...... -53 7.43 0.693 
Medium light ... 12.74 9.10 0.840 
Trade name ..... 12.75 7.98 0.810 
SEES Scccececs 11.89 9.80 0.931 
CREED Geese consced 12.356 12.51 1.991 
Trade name ..... 13.35 7.33 0.774 
Trade name ..... 13.34 6.77 0.645 
OEE, 060 56 bt cnc on 10.79 14.04 1.615 


Rye flours obtained from various rye mill- 
ers, spring of 1926. Analyses made at the 
American Institute of Baking. 

The determinations of moisture, pro- 
tein, ash, and crude fiber are sometimes 
used for control purposes, but the in- 
tangible factors in which bakers are 
more interested, such as color, flavor, 
keeping qualities, age, freshness, and 
suitability for use, apparently are left 
to the individual judgment of the buyer; 
with little attention to the other factors. 

Such problems as the aging and sta- 
bility of rye flour have not received 
much attention from the cereal chemists 
in this country, though it seems to be 
common opinion that it ages more rap 
idly than wheat flour, and that it is also 
more readily subjeet to deterioration. 
Some bakers appear to be emphatic in 
the opinion that a freshly milled ry¢ 
flour is more suitable for use than one 
which has been stored for any length of 
time, and that storage causes loss of 
flavor and baking properties; but there 
does not seem to be much experimental 
data available on these points. Probably 
one of the reasons why American cereal 
chemists have devoted little attention t 
rye problems is because of their relative 
unimportance when compared with those 
of wheat. In Germany and other nortl 
ern European countries, where the pro 
duction of rye bread has been brought 
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dmirable degree of technical ex- 
through years of experience, the 
s of rye flour have received con- 
Pderable scientific attention from the 
ist. 
ona why it is that rye flour does-not 
form gluten as wheat flour does, when 
th water, is a most interesting 


to an @ 


wi 
—, but at present a satisfactory 
explanation for it is not possible, in spite 
of some very suggestive work on 
subject. he proteins of rye flour, w 
similar to those of wheat, are probably 
not jdentical with them, and rye flour 


ins peculiar gumlike carbohydrates, 
om iefecnce of which on gluten forma- 
tion has not yet been thoroughly worked 
out. Since it is common practice for 
the American baker to blend rye flour 
with wheat flour in order to obtain vol- 
ume and other loaf characteristics, the 
above problem has little practical signifi- 
cance at present, but if it were possible 

to so modify the proteins of rye that a 
bread comparable to wheat might be 
produced it would be a most important 
advance. 

The nutritive properties of rye are 
similar to those of wheat, and several 
American nutrition investigators have 
made important contributions to this 
subject. Osborne and Mendel, for ex- 
ample, have shown that the proteins of 
the four cereal grains, wheat, rye, barley 
and oats, are not widely different in their 
eficiency in promoting growth. It has 
also been found that the vitamin content 
of rye is also similar to that of wheat. 

The fuel or calorific value of the usual 
types of rye bread is about the same as 
for white bread, somewhat less than 1,200 
calories per pound, 

The proteins, carbohydrates, and ash, 
are also similar in amounts to the per- 
centages found for wheat bread but, as 
might be expected, the fat content is 
somewhat lower. The crude fiber or 
roughage content is usually somewhat 
higher than white bread, depending on 
the grade of flours which have been used. 

Since the Wisconsin Rye Millers’ As- 
sociation has a direct interest im any 
work which may have an influence on 
bringing the merits of the different types 
of rye bread more prominently before 
the housewife, it would seem desirable to 
discuss ways and means by which this 
may be accomplished. Informative ad- 
vertising, of course, suggests itself, which 
in the present state of development in 
the food industries has become more co- 
operative on the basis of nutritive food 
combinations. 

Technical investigations concerned with 
the problems of the baking value and 
other properties of rye flour have been 
previously referred to, as well as studies 
of the various methods employed in mak- 
ing rye bread with a view to their sim- 
plification, better control and more uni- 
form baking results. 

The American Institute of Baking has 
already been able to make a start in this 
work in connection with the biological 
study of sour rye doughs, and would be 
pleased to offer its co-operation on rye 
flour and bread problems in any way 
that would be effective for the mutual 
interests of the baker, miller and con- 
sumer. 





HEAVY EXPORT DEMAND FOR 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT REPORTED 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta—The eager- 
hess of exporters for Oklahoma wheat 
was illustrated last week when grain 
dealers here contracted in two days for 
1,000,000 bus, nearly all of which is to 
be delivered before July 15. 

A majority of Oklahoma growers are 
rushing much of their grain to market. 
Only a small’ percentage of the wheat 
crop is going to pool sales agencies in 
Oklahoma, and country elevators are 
getting the biggest business early in the 
season they have had for several years. 





IMPORTERS PLAN BOYCOTT 

Havana, Cusa, June 23.—Demand for 
flour and for all foodstuffs has been cur- 
tailed to such an extent by the forced 
economy of consumers, resulting from 
the low price of sugar, that importers of 
flour in Cuba have moved to boycott any 
flour mill shipping direct to bakers, and 
in this way cutting off their only outlet. 

asuee D. Kenton. 





BENJAMIN APPLE TO 
HEAD BAKERY GROUP 


Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association Elects Of- 
ficers at Closing Session of Convention 
—Heavy Attendance Is Registered 

Beprorp Sraines, Pa.—Benjamin Ap- 

ple, Sunbury, was elected president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
the closing session of its annual meeting 
held June 21-23, at the Bedford Springs 
Hotel. He served as vice president last 
year and succeeds S. S. Watters, Pitts- 
burgh. G. R. Williams, Wilkes-Barre, 
was elected vice president, and G. W. 
Fisher, Huntingdon, and C. C. Latus, 
Pittsburgh, were re-elected treasurer and 
secretary, respectively. To the executive 
committee were elected G. A. Wilde, 
Pittsburgh, for two years, W. F.. Seaman 
and E. S. Manbeck, Harrisburg, for three 
years. When giving its report, the nom- 
inating committee paid tribute to Mr. 
Latus for his efficient and excellent serv- 
ice. 
On June 22, Mr. Apple read a paper 
prepared by G. A. O'Reilly, vice presi- 
dent of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Co., New York, on the subject of “The 
Place of the Bank in the Economic Situ- 
ation.” 

P. G. Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, spoke 
on “Production and Its New Relation to 
Bigger Bakery Business.” Mr. Pirrie 
asserted that it was necessary to have 
modern equipment to get proper produc- 
tion. During recent years, he said there 
had been a big advancement made in 
equipment, and if the baker wished to 
participate in the development of his in- 
dustry, he should equip his plant with 
modern machinery. It did little good 
to have a fully equipped plant, unless 
the baker had that equipment under con- 
trol, and turned out the highest quality 
product. The proper way to cut cost, 
he said, was to put something in the 
formula. The better the formula, the 


better the flour, the higher the quality . 


of the products, and the lower the cost. 

Telegrams of greetings were received 
from the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association and T. F. Bayha, 
chairman of the cake bakers’ section of 
the American Bakers Association, who 
was visiting Yellowstone Park. 

W. S. Allison, manager of the Quality 
Bakers of America, spoke on “One Gate- 
way to Bigger Bakery Business.” E. 
M. Rabenold, senator from New York, 
made an inspiring talk, discussing “Bi- 
ology.” 

Ellis C. Baum, president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, reviewed 
the work and activity of his organization. 
He urged the necessity of the allied 
tradesmen co-operating with the baker, 
and rendering all possible service. Mr. 
Watters announced that Mr. Baum had 
been requested to select a committee 
from the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry to sit in at meetings of the 
executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
secretary of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, reviewed events of the past 
year in the baking industry, and dwelt 
on co-operative advertising, the wider 
use of toast, and other pertinent sub- 
jects. Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of 
the American Institute of Baking, also 
spoke briefly. 

At the opening of the session on June 
23, Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh, conduct- 
ed a memorial service for the deceased 
members. The Homestead Baking Co.’s 
quartet sang several sacred songs. Fol- 
lowing this there was a talk by R. B. 
Varney, sales promotion department of 
The Fleischmann Co., who took for his 
subject “Show Windows and Their Re- 
lation to Sales.” Mr. Varney empha- 
sized the importance of giving more time 
and thought to the merchandising end of 
the baking business, and also made many 
suggestions as to how bakers of the coun- 
try could best tie up with the national 
advertising campaign his company is 
conducting this year. 

Jean K. Rich, head of the department 
of nutrition of the American Institute 
of Baking, read quotations from a bul- 
letin issued by the department of wel- 
fare of Pennsylvania, which contained 
wrong information regarding the use of 
white bread and other bakery products. 
R. Adams Dutcher, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural and biological chem- 
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istry, of Pennsylvania State College, 
s on “The Proposed Milling and 

School.” George A. Stuart, of 
the Bureau of Markets, Department of 
Agriculture, Mayor Giles, Altoona, and 


Mayor Frank, Johnstown, were intro- 
duced and s briefly. 
G. R. Wi Wilkes-Barre, report- 


ed for the resolutions committee, the rec- 
ommendations of which were unanimous- 
ly adopted. These were, that a women’s 
auxiliary to the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association be formed; that the plan of 
George A. Stuart, department of agri- 
culture, to secure a scholarship from the 
American Institute of Baking, be in- 
dorsed; that the distribution of bulletin 
No. 22, of the Pennsylvania department 
of welfare on child nutrition, which did 
not give the latest and true facts about 
white bread and other baked goods, be 
protested; that the American — 
annual convention, to be held in Paris 
in 1927, be indorsed and employers 
urged to co-operate with their employees 
in granting the necessary time to 
make this trip. Resolutions also were 
passed extending a vote of thanks to the 
speakers on the program, to H. E. El- 
ste, general chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, Jesse C. Stewart and 
the finance committee, and to the en- 
tertainment committee; to the -trade 
press for liberal space allotted for pub- 
licity purposes, and to the officers for 
their splendid work during the past year. 
Following this, L. J. Schumaker pre- 
sented Mr. Watters with a beautiful 
watch on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. The meeting place 
for 1927 was left to the executive com- 
mittee. 

The attendance was a record breaker, 
and up to the morning of June 23 bakers 
registered were 144, allied tradesmen 
183, and ladies 123. 


CLAIMS INFRINGEMENT 
OF NOVADEL PATENTS 


Burrato, N. Y.—A test suit was filed 
on June 29 in New York against J. P. 
Meyer & Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
for infringement of the Novadel process 
of flour bleaching. According to Charles 
T. Stork, president of the Novadel Proc- 
ess Corporation, the headquarters of 
which are here, J. P. Meyer & Co. are 
supplying Purifyne, a product which the 
Novadel Process Corporation claims is 
an infringement of its patents for the use 
of Novadel as a bleaching agent in flour 
milling. 

“The fact that Purifyne has been used 
in England for three years as was an- 
nounced in an advertisement in the 
Southwestern Miller last week—if it is 
a fact,” said Mr. Stork, “does not preju- 
dice our patent rights in the United 
States, since our patents antedate such 
use. As a matter of information, any 
miller who uses Purifyne in place of No- 
vadel in our patented process of flour 
bleaching will clearly infringe our pat- 
ents, and we will be compelled to pro- 
tect our patents and will make an im- 
mediate test suit against the first miller 
we can establish as using Purifyne.” 


GERMAN MILLER INSPECTS 
AMERICAN WHEAT CROP 


Dr. I. Litzendorff, representing the 
Georg Plange flour mills of Hamburg, 
Dusseldorf and Soest, Germany, is on a 
visit to mills and cereal laboratories of 
the United States, but also is on the spe- 
cial mission of inspecting the new wheat 
crop now coming on the market. While 
in Minneapolis last week he announced 
that German millers expected to import 
large quantities of hard winter wheat 
during the coming year for mixture with 
German wheat. 

Dr. Plange, who will join Dr. Litzen- 
dorff in this country in August, expects 
to visit Canada as well as the United 
States. Dr. Litzendorff was accompanied 
in New York, Chicago and Minneapolis 
by his brother-in-law, A. Pokorny, of the 
Display Material Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
From Minneapolis Dr. Litzendorff went 
to Kansas City, and planned to go later 
to New Orleans and Galveston. The 
Plange mills, he said, had been operat- 
ing in recent months at about 75 per 
cent of maximum capacity, which is ap- 
proximately 22,500 bbls daily. 
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DISCUSS IMPROVEMENT 
OF SOFT WHEAT CROP 


Southern Illinois Millers Hold Annual Meet- 
ing and Make for Bet- 
terment of Soft Wheat Production 


Sr. Lours, Mo.—The forty-first annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association was largely given over to 
consideration of the wheat situation, both 
cash and option, as it affects soft wheat 
millers, and particularly those in this 
territory. The meeting was held at the 
St. Clair Country Club, Belleville, and 
was well attended. William N. Baltz, 
Millstadt, president of the association, 
presided. 

George S. Milnor, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill, in discussing the de- 
livery of better grades of wheat on fu- 
ture contracts, said that a committee of 
the Millers’ National Federation had held 
several conferences with officials of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on this matter, and added that he 
thought it likely that the rules would 
be strengthened in the future so that bet- 
ter wheat would be delivered. 

Hedging was another question dis- 
cussed, and the needs of soft winter 
wheat millers using the St. Louis market 
for this purpose were pointed out. The 
rules of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis have been changed so that distinc- 
tive contracts are provided for future 
trading in hard or soft winter wheat. 
This gives the soft wheat millers the op- 
portunity of buying options which will 
assure them the delivery of the kind of 
wheat they want, but it was pointed out 
at the meeting that soft wheat millers 
would have to do their share to make 
this contract of value to them. 

The means of reducing the premiums 
on soft wheat which have been in effect 
for the greater part of the present crop 
year also were discussed. An increased 
acreage of soft winter wheat was men- 
tioned as one possible way of accom- 
plishing this end, and conservative buy- 
ing of wheat early in the crop year was 
also suggested as another method for 
keeping premiums from reaching an un- 
reasonably high figure. 

C. H. Koenigsmark, Waterloo, IIl., who 
has been active for some time in the as- 
sociation’s crop improvement work, said 
that progress is being made along this 
line, particularly in the eradication of 
garlic. A. C. Wilson, chief seed analyst 
for the Illinois department of agricul- 
ture, said that the greatest fight being 
made at this time was against the Cana- 
dian thistle. He added that an attempt 
was being made to get legislation in the 
state looking toward the eradication of 
all weeds. 

Martin Huber, of the Highland (II1.) 
Milling Co., Illinois state representative 
of the Soft Wheat Crop Improvement 
Association, spoke of the necessity of 
raising more soft winter wheat, and ap- 
pealed for the support of the Illinois 
millers for the work to be carried on by 
the association. . 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association 
were the following: 

“That we recommend that the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange curtail future trading 
to not exceed five months ahead. 

“That we support any effort made by 
any agency which contemplates improve- 
ment in the yield and quality of soft 
winter wheat, and we recommend that 
each miller should become more active 
in his vicinity toward bringing this 
about. 

“That the members live up to and 
adhere to the code of ethics promulgated 
by the Millers’ National Federation. 

“That each miller buy garlicky wheat 
at the proper differential under the best 
grades and stick to it, even if he loses 
the wheat.” 

Martin Huber, who has been active in 
the affairs of the association for some 
time, was elected president for the en- 
suing year. A. D. Brubaker, Murphys- 
boro, and A. L, Gilster, Chester, were 
elected vice presidents. J. L. Grigg, 
Sparta, is secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation. 











Exports of wheat from the United 
States to Japan during the first quarter 
of 1926 were about six times as great as 
they were in the similar quarter of 1925. 
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F. H. PRICE, MILLERS’ 
EXPORT AGENT, DEAD 


Authority on Export Matters, Who Had 
Acted as Export Agent for the Federa- 
tion for 20 Years, Dies 


New Yorx, N. Y.—In the death of 
Frederick H. Price, which occurred June 
24, following a serious operation, the 
milling trade as a whole, and exporting 
millers in particular, have lost a staunch 
supporter. Mr. Price had not been in 
very good health for several years, but 
had kept actively engaged in fighting the 
millers’ battles until recently, when he 
found it necessary to relax somewhat. 
When this failed to bring the desired re- 
sults, he submitted to an exhaustive ex- 
amination which indicated that an opera- 
tion was necessary. The first operation, 
which was of minor importance, was fol- 
lowed about 10 days later by another of 
major proportions, from which he prac- 
tically never rallied. 

Mr. Price was born in Birmingham, 
Eng., in 1873, and came to this country 
when a young man, being associated for 
many years with the late Herbert Brad- 
ley. He was of immense assistance in 
the campaigns for better flour shipping 
conditions waged by Mr. Bradley against 
rail and water carriers. 

At the death of Herbert Bradley in 
1906, the Herbert Bradley Co. was 
formed, with Mr. Price as its president, 
and this continued until 1912, when its 
affairs were wound up and the firm of 
F. H. Price & Co. was formed. 

For nearly 20 years Mr. Price has 
acted as export agent for the Millers’ 
National Federation, and has worked un- 
tiringly and almost without pay for the 
interests of the members of that organi- 
zation. He made many trips abroad, 
both in their interests and those of in- 
surance companies. He had a broad ac- 
quaintance among European flour im- 
porters, whose interests he fought to pro- 
tect in the same vigorous but eminently 
fair manner in which he struggled on 
behalf of those of American aiiee. 

Mr. Price made his home in East Or- 
ange, N. J., and had a bungalow at 
Greenwood Lake, where with motor boat- 
ing, fishing and other aquatic sports he 
and his wife and four children spent 
many happy summers. 

Funeral services were held in East 
Orange at the Church of the Holy Name 
at 10:30 a.m. on June 28. Interment 
took place later at Montclair, in the 
Immaculate Conception Cemetery. A 
large number of Mr. Price’s friends at- 
tended the funeral, among those connect- 
ed with the flour trade who acted as 
honorary pall bearers being: R. F. Baus- 
man, Joseph V. Lane, J. O. Wade and 
Sydney Anderson. The large attendance 
and the many beautiful floral tributes 
evidenced the high esteem in which Mr. 
Price was held. 

It is understood that the firm of F. H. 
Price & Co. will be continued under the 
same name by Joseph V. Lane, who was 
associated with Mr. Price, and Austin 
Price, a son of Mr. Price. 

W. QuackKEensBusH. 








DECLINE IS INDICATED IN 
FLOUR IMPORTS TO CUBA 


Havana, Cusa, June 23.—Imports of 
flour for April were about 15,000 sacks 
less than for March, the figure being 
48,787. However, stocks on hand are 
greatly reduced. 

Imports for 1926 show a decline of 
about 200,000 sacks thus far, compared 
with the corresponding period last year. 
The proportionate decline from July on 
is likely to be less, for some sugar is 
being sold now and there will be a re- 
newal of planters’ credit with merchants. 

Now that July is almost here and the 
new crop of American wheat about to 
be marketed, the necessity of seasoning 
the flour well before shipping it to this 
damp climate cannot be stressed too 
much. In the past many enmities have 
been caused and many brands have been 
ruined by neglect in this regard. 

Cuba looks forward to the time when 
she will not have to depend so entirely 
upon her sugar crop. This year about 
40 carloads of pineapples have been 
shipped to the United States. Cocoa 


production has excellent prospects. Cu- 
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ban stone is being shipped consistently 
to Florida. There is also a good export 
business in vegetables being built up. 

* * 


The old-established firm of R. Suarez 
& Co. has been dissolved, and has been 
succeeded by Suarez, Tous & Co. 

Mavrice D. Kenton. 





CHANGES ARE ANNOUNCED IN 
INDIANA POOL PERSONNEL 


Members of the Indiana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association have been notified of 
changes made in the management and 
sales staff of the pool. Officials of the 
association and of the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Federation issued the notice, de- 
claring “it was apparent, when the books 
for 1926 were audited, that members of 
the association would be disappointed be- 
cause they did not receive as much for 
their wheat as they had expected.” 

The resignation of Joseph P. Lackey 
has been accepted, according to the an- 





The Plan of the New York Produce Exchange 
for Trading in Wheat Futures 


June 30, 199 





By A. L. Russell 


EMBERS of the New York Prod- 
M uce Exchange have had_ before 

them for several years a plan for 
trading in wheat futures, with delivery 
at Buffalo. A committee appointed in 
midwinter, consisting of Axel Hansen, 
B. F. Schwartz, A. L. Russell, F. H. 
Teller, R. F. Straub, M. B. Jones and 
C. A. Robinson, took the matter up and 
made a comprehensive study of the ques- 
tions involved. The rules of the New 
York Produce Exchange, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Duluth Chamber 
of Commerce and the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange were carefully analyzed, and 
a comprehensive set prepared for the 
proposed market. After studying these 
rules, the committee got in touch with 
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nouncement, and J. H. Gwaltney, presi- 
dent, has retired as active manager. Wil- 
liam H. Settle, president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, has been appointed as 
executive in charge of the pooling opera- 
tions. 

A suit recently was filed by the In- 
diana Wheat Growers’ Association 
against Geabes Bros., Clay City, Ind., 
asking an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendants from buying wheat from farm- 
ers who have contracted to deliver to the 
pool. It is expected that the case may 
reach the state supreme court. 





ARMOUR GRAIN CO. BUYS 
ELEVATOR IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The Great Northern Railway Co. an- 
nounced the sale last week of its terminal 
elevator in Minneapolis to the Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago. For the last two 
years the Great Northern elevator, which 
has a capacity of 1,500,000 bus, has been 
operated by the Delmar Co., a _ sub- 
sidiary of the Armour Grain Co., and 
the same firm will continue to operate it. 
William G. Kellogg is president of the 
Delmar Co. 


the elevator interests of Buffalo, and laid 
the plan before them and invited sug- 
gestions from Buffalo warehousemen as 
to what changes in the proposed rules 
would more fully protect the buyer and 
seller of grain. The Buffalo warehouse- 
men considered the matter carefully, 
working in sympathy with the commit- 
tee, and a comprehensive arrangement 
was effected with Buffalo for the proper 
storing, handling and delivery of grain 
on warehouse certificate on the New 
York contracts. Ample storage facilities 
were guaranteed by the Buffalo elevator 
interests, and agreements to that effect 
signed with the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

The plan proposes that two contracts 
will be made, one covering the delivery 
of domestic grain and the other that of 
Canadian grain in bond. The American 
grain will be inspected in and out of 
store under the supervision of the New 
York inspection board, and the Canadian 
grain will be supervised in and out of 
store, but will be delivered and handled 
under the original dominion inspection 
certificate, issued by the Canadian in- 
spection board. 





In order to make the new contraet , 
standard contract for millers and 
ers, and protect the buyers so that 
will be sure to get standard grades 
milling or export wheat, only the desi. 
able grades of milling and export whey 
will be delivered on the contracts, Thes 
grades include, for the American wheat, 
No. 1 hard spring wheat at 2c bu oye 
contract price, No. 1 dark hard winte 
wheat at 1%c bu over contract 
No. 1 dark northern spring wheat at 
bu over contract price, No. 2 dark harj 
winter wheat at Yec bu over contrac 
price, No. 1 hard winter wheat, No, 9 
hard winter wheat, No. 1 red winte 
wheat, No. 2 red winter wheat and Np, 
1 northern spring wheat at contra¢ 
price, No. 2 dark northern spring wheat 
at 2c bu under contract price, No, 9 
northern spring wheat at 5c bu under 
contract price. 

Canadian wheat grades include No, | 
hard spring wheat, No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba spring wheat at contract price, No, 
2 northern Manitoba spring wheat at %& 
bu under contract price, No. 3 northem 
Manitoba spring wheat at 8c bu under 
contract price, No, 4 Manitoba wheat at 
20c bu under contract price, all dominion 
inspection. The Canadian grades are the 
same as those now delivered on Winni- 
peg contracts. 

The inferior grades. of nondesirable 
milling wheat delivered on some con- 
tracts at present are entirely eliminated 
from the new contract at New York. 

The contracts for American wheat, in- 
cluding desirable grades of spring, win- 
ter and hard winter, will make the New 
York contracts most desirable as a hedg- 
ing proposition for the western shipper 
of wheat, whether from the Northwest 
or the Southwest. It will also make an 
equally desirable contract for hedging by 
the eastern miller and the exporter. The 
immense milling capacity which has 
grown up at Buffalo the past few years 
has hitherto been compelled to hedge in 
a market behind the wheat, and has been 
faced with moving wheat at the close of 
navigation to eastern lake ports and 
having the wheat hedged at a westem 
market where it was impossible to de- 
liver the grain in case of emergency. 

Under the new contract, the grain can 
be brought forward and held in Buffalo 
with absolute certainty that, if there is 
any unexpected advance in the Buffalo 
market, the miller will be protected in 
his cash wheat position and will be able 
to take off his hedge at any time or 
deliver his wheat. The Buffalo milling 
capacity has now reached a total of more 
than half that of Minneapolis, and is 
steadily growing. In addition, there is 
a large mill capacity in other parts of 
New York state, New York City, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, which would be 
equally well protected by such a con- 
tract. Owing to the present railroad 
facilities, grain can be kept at Buffalo 
to within a few days of actual need at 
the mill, and the hedge on the grain 
lifted at the last minute. The amount 
of domestic grain ground in these mills 
is approximately 65,000,000 to 75,000,000 
bus, the greater portion of which comes 
forward from the West via the lakes 
through Buffalo. 

Buffalo is the great funnel through 
which more than 50 per cent of the Cana- 
dian wheat crop moves, and nearly all 
American wheat from the West which is 
ground in the eastern part of the United 
States or handled for export. The actual 
hedging of this wheat by the western 
shipper, lifting of hedges, placing on of 
hedges by the eastern miller or exporter, 
will make a large turnover in the new 
market. The amount of Canadian wheat 
which has moved through Buffalo has 
varied from 75,000,000 to 150,000,000 bus 
a year for the past few years, depend- 
ing on the size of the crop, and this 
wheat can be hedged by a Buffalo con- 
tract in a most complete way after it has 
left the western shipping point. 

The exporter with wheat at Buffalo 
has the privilege of shipping it via any 
North Atlantic port from Montreal to 
Newport News, depending on the avail- 
ability of ocean freight. With the rail- 
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DURING off hours at the annual convention of the American Association of 








ble Cereal Chemists, at Denver, June 7-11, delegates and their families made 
or sightseeime trips to the many points of interest in that section of Colorado. 
Ing Among other things they climbed to the pinnacle of Genesee Mountain (top), 
ore and also took part in a picnic (center) which occurred immediately after the 
is motor car, pictured below, arrived at Bergen Park. 

is 

of 

be road transportation conditions which 


have prevailed for some time in the East, 
ad the grain can be held at Buffalo practi- 
cally until the time the ship is ready to 


- take it, and there will be a complete 
in hedge protection on such grain. 
nt Another factor which will add to the 


lls advantages of the Buffalo contract will 
00 be the fact that grain, even after it has 
been shipped from Buffalo for export, 
will be better protected by a Buffalo 
hedge than any other, due to the fact 


rh that the market will be influenced very 
a greatly by export conditions and the 
ill competitive position of wheat in the Eu- 
is ropean markets. 

od In order to facilitate the handling of 
al the contracts, a comprehensive clearing 
" house plan has been adopted which will 
of handle the contracts made. This clear- 
t, ing house, as well as the rules for the 
s new market, have been submitted to the 
it futures administration at Washington, 
8 and have passed inspection, subject to 
* official issuing of the license for trading 
1. a soon as the rules have been officially 


is put into effect by action of the board of 
s, Managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange. The clearing house provides 
for original margins on all contracts 
» and a guaranty fund, so that every con- 
y tract made through the clearing house 
A will have as complete protection as is 
. Possible to be made. 

The new rules provide that the inspec- 
tor of grain not only shall inspect the 





domestic grain in and out of store and 
supervise bonded grain in and out, but 
shall from time to time examine all 
stored grain to see that it is kept in 
proper condition. All contract grain will 
be weighed by an official weighmaster, 
licensed by the New York Produce Ex- 
change. All certificates issued on con- 
tract grain will be carefully registered 
at New York, and a complete account- 
ing kept of the amount of grain of each 
grade made contract, with proper can- 
cellation of all outstanding certificates 
when grain is taken out of store. The 
board of managers will designate, from 
time to time, warehouses at Buffalo the 
receipts of which will be regular. The 
warehousemen will file bonds in suffi- 
cient surety as may be required by the 
board. No warehouses will be made 
regular unless they are equipped with 
modern improvements and are located so 
as to be convenient for proper receiving 
and shipping of grain. Deliveries will 
be made in lots of not less than 1,000 bus 
in any one elevator of any one grade. 
All warehousemen will furnish proper 
facilities and conveniences for the in- 
spection and handling of the grain, with 
reports on the condition of the ware- 
house from time to time. The ware- 
houses also will appoint representatives 
in New York who will be authorized to 
issue the proper warehouse receipts for 
contract grain. One of the duties of the 
warehousemen will be to furnish insur- 


ance on contract grain, and all expenses 
for insurance, storage and handling of 
grain will follow the grain. The eleva- 
tion charge will be 1c bu, including five 
days’ free storage, and the storage rate 
on contract grain will be 1-28 of lc bu 
per day. 

The form of the regular warehouse 
receipt for grain in bond will be as 
follows: 


NO. ose. 

Received im Store ....ccccesccesess ae 
BM wecscconnctes Elevator located at Buffalo, 
WOW Werk, BPO cccccsccccs seccses bushels 
CE saves ettvevens (Grade). 


(Grade determined from the Dominion of 
Canada inspection certificates deposited 
with the New York Produce Exchange 
Grain Inspection Department.) 
which will be delivered to the order of 
éod dada) ae scbaee ve upon surrender of this 
receipt and payment of all charges. 

This grain is stored subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 9 of the General Business 
Law of the State of New York in relation 
to Warehousemen and subject to the rules 
regulating the Grain Futures Trade for De- 
livery in Buffalo among members of the 
New York Produce Exchange. 

Rate of Storage Charges—1-28th of one 
cent per bushel per day. 

Loss by fire or heat or deterioration of 
quality at owner's risk. 

Insurance against fire and inherent explo- 
sion covered by the warehouse company for 
owner’s account and risk. Not Good Unless 
Countersigned. 


The form for the regular warehouse 
receipt. for domestic contract grain is 
similar. 

The commissions will be the same as 
in other markets, 4c bu for nonmembers 
and %c bu for members. 

It is expected that arrangements for 
trading will be completed the latter part 
of July, and trading in the new future 
market begin before Aug. 1, with pos- 
sibly the first trades in September, De- 
cember and May wheat. It is proposed 
to put the new trading pit in the north- 
eastern portion of the Produce Exchange 
floor in front of the big quotation board 
giving the prices at all western and for- 
eign markets and in close touch with the 
private telegraph booths, the telephone 
booths and the public telegraph wires 
on the floor of the exchange. 


PLEA FOR INJUNCTION 
TAKEN UNDER ADVISEMENT 


Wasuincton, D. C.—After listening 
on June 24 to arguments of counsel on 
the amended petition of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and others for an in- 
junction restraining the Federal Trade 
Commission from conducting its investi- 
gation of the milling and baking trades 
along lines of compulsory testimony and 
production of. private papers and rec- 
ords, the supreme court of the District 
of Columbia took the matter under ad- 
visement. A decision is expected within 
10 days or two weeks. 

As the Federal Trade Commission had 
made a motion to dismiss the petition as 
not being within the jurisdiction of the 
court, the decision may not be final. It 
is apparent that the court does not be- 
lieve that the commission has a right to 
apply its powers of compulsion in such 
an investigation, but at the same time it 
may conclude that the proper procedure 
would be through a United States dis- 
trict court. Should the local court so 
hold, the hearing on the merits of the 
petition would then come up before a 
United States district court, probably 
at Chicago. 

In connection with the amended bill 
of complaint, the Washburn Crosby Co. 
and its president and secretary set forth 
that they are not the objects of a stated 
investigation by the commission and that, 
consequently, there is no legal warrant 
for the intrusion of the commission into 
their private affairs. They say their re- 
fusal to permit agents of the commis- 
sion to have access to their records and 
files was not “because of fear on the 
company’s part that its business methods 
were in any way improper or that the 
information sought, rightly considered, 
would be subject to criticism.” 

After asserting that the company op- 
erates on a high plane of business moral- 
ity, the petition explains that the milling 
business is highly competitive and that 
the company “has developed certain 
trade practices peculiarly its own, and 
originated certain methods in manufac- 
turing and distribution” which it should 
not be compelled to reveal. 
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NEW CROP EXPORT 
SALES REPORT MADE 


Questionnaire Shows That Sales, With the 
Exception of Those by Two Companies, 
Are Smaller Than Thought 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, the total volume of new 
crop flour already sold by southwestern 
mills for export does not exceed 200,000 
bbls, and it is probably considerably less 
than that figure. This is revealed by a 
questionnaire sent to leading export mills 
of this section late last week by the 
Kansas City office of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Every report expressed the opinion 
that a heavy export business in hard 
winters will be done on this crop, as evi- 
denced by the numerous inquiries and 
bids, most of which so far are out of line. 
An adjustment in prices to lower levels 
is expected to make active trading pos- 
sible. 

Two large milling companies have sold 
more flour for export within the past 
two or three weeks than they sold all of 
last year, and these two have booked a 
rather large percentage of the total of 
such sales in the Southwest. The flour 
consisted mostly of the better grades, 
and was bought principally by conti- 
nental Europe at what are termed by 
the sellers as excellent prices, some of 
them being above the domestic basis. A 
small part of the bookings were for the 
United Kingdom. Practically all are for 
July-September seaboard. 

With these two exceptions, few mills 
have sold as much as 15,000 bbls. Sales 
by other mills have mainly consisted of 
clears, although some full straights have 
been included. Europe also took the 
major part of these, with small, scattered 
sales to the West Indies. Bids from the 
United Kingdom have, as yet, been too 
far out of line. Few contracts are for 
shipment beyond September. 

This latter situation is apparently the 
dominant one with Texas and Oklahoma 
mills, as well as with those located on 
the Missouri River and in Kansas. Cur- 
rent opinion has been that Oklahoma and 
Texas millers had sold substantial 
amounts of new crop flour for export, 
due to the relatively low cost of their 
wheat. This is not borne out by the 
reports. 

Most mills find their offerings to Eu- 
rope about 30@40c per 100 kilos above 
the ideas of purchasers. Fewer inquiries 
are coming from the United Kingdom 
than from any other of the principal 
importing countries. 





OHIO GRAIN DEALERS’ 
SECRETARY RESIGNS 


Totepo, On1to.—The resignation of J. 
W. McCord, Columbus, Ohio, as secre- 
tary of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, announced at the forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting at Cedar Point, Lake Erie, 
June 23-24, brings to a close a remark- 
able career and record in such a ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. McCord was one of the promoters 
of this association, and has been secre- 
tary for 47 years, practically ever since 
its formation. He has enjoyed to an 
exceptional extent both the respect and 
affection of his associates, many of 
whom express regret that consideration 
for his health made it impossible for 
him to round out a half century of serv- 
ice. He is succeeded as secretary by E. 
T. Custenborder, who is in the grain busi- 
ness at Sidney, Ohio. 

W. H. Wiceary. 





COTTON OIL MILLS SOLD 


Mempuis, Tenn.—The National Cot- 
ton Seed Products Corporation, which 
operated about 22 cotton oil mills in 
this territory during the past season and 
has been in the hands of a receiver for 
several months, has changed hands, A 
local syndicate, headed by Joseph New- 
burger, cotton merchant, and Ernest 
Rice, vice president and general man- 
ager, bought about 50,000 shares from 
Arkansas stockholders and will issue 
bonds for $3,200,000, using $2,750,000 for 
paying off obligations. The group of 
mills will be one of the largest makers 
of cottonseed meal and hulls in the 
South. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour sales for prompt shipment are 
holding up very well. Spring wheat 
mills generally seem to be enjoying a 
comparatively good business, regardless 
of the fact that a few are represented to 
be naming prices that are out of line 
with what others figure as their cost. 
Minneapolis mills last week probably sold 
50 per cent of their capacity. 

Current buying would indicate a desire 
on the part of the trade to carry at least 
a small surplus of old wheat flour into 
the new crop year. Buyers are taking 
patents as well as clears, although de- 
mand for the latter is heaviest. In con- 
sequence, clears continue to strengthen 
in price. Mills that make a high grade 
fancy clear claim to be able to sell at 
very close to second patent prices. First 
clears are also advancing, while second 
clear can be moved for export from Buf- 
falo at remunerative prices. All told, the 
clear situation“is yery satisfactory. 

Spring wheat mills are refraining from 
putting out deferred shipment quota- 
tions. In some cases they have named 
prices for new crop shipment when cus- 
tomers have insisted on them, but few 
sales have been made. When quotations 
were made, they have averaged 70@80c 
under spot. Millers have no means of 
knowing what the premiums will be for 
cash wheat in September, or what feed 
will be worth then, so price naming at 
this time would be guesswork. 

Shipping directions are coming in at a 
satisfactory rate. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
Short patent, 98-lb 


June 29 Year ago 


BOCRER ceccccccosecs $8.75 @8.90 $8.20@8.65 
Standard patent ..... 8.25@8.40 8.00@8.15 
Second patent ....... 8.10@8.20 7.60@7.80 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.30@7.60 7.40@7.50 
*First clear, jute..... 7.00@7.10 7.00@7.30 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.90@4.80 4.00@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 7.40@7.50 7.30@7.60 
Graham, standard .... 6.50@6.60 7.20@7.30 

*140-lb jutes. 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour sales are nominal. The mills 
are doing a little business every day, but 
they do not look for any activity until 
after the new crop begins moving. Dark 
ryes still are hard to move, although held 
at an unusually wide discount under 
white. Pure white rye flour is quoted 
at $5.70@5.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, pure medium at $4.90@5.10, 
and pure dark at $3.80@4. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,714 bbls flour, compared with 
10,802 the previous week. 


SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers report business in sem- 
olinas as of a hand-to-mouth character. 
They sell an occasional car, but the maca- 
roni people are buying only enough to 
carry them through until the new crop. 
Spot shipment prices are firm, due to 
strength in premiums on grain. No. 2 
semolina is held at 4%2c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina and 
durum fancy patent 4c. 

In the week ending June 26, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 51,645 
bbls durum products, compared with 54,- 
618 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation June 29: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
F mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, F, G and 
rye (one half) mills. 





MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 20-26 ...... 529,200 232,908 4a 
Previous week .. 529,200 210,434 40 
Year ago ....... 622,000 - 252,845 49 
Two years ago... 664,600 237,813 42 
Three years ago. 661,100 252,365 44 
Four years ago.. 546,000 248,700 46 
Five years ago... 546,000 202,700 37 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,550 bbls last week, 1,400 
in the previous week, 2,555 a year ago, 
and 1,142 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 20-26 ...... 299,940 163,676 55 
Previous week .. 372,840 189,524 51 
Year ago ....... 433,890 229,671 63 
Two years ago... 426,690 238,967 56 
Three years ago. 306,540 136,375 46 
Four years ago.. 396,990 196,495 49 
Five years ago.. 390,090 188,580 48 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
May 29. 63 70,590 231,949 177,710 1,314 357 
June 5 62 70,340 187,306 179,373 743 1,453 
June 12 61 66,840 207,032 186,089 1,906 ... 
June 19 58 62,140 189,524 189,398 412 1,387 
June 26 47 49,990 163,676 164,761 357 714 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to June 26, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—, —Exports— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ...10,520 8,794 76 226 

*».. eee 474 347 eee eee 

Duluth-Superior 878 851 ops ese 

Outside ....... 10,026 9,750 92 259 
NOTES 


'W. P. Westoby, Minneapolis operative 
miller, has moved with his family to 
Oregon. 


A. L. Goetzmann, grain, Minneapolis, 
returned June 28 from a month’s vaca- 
tion in the East. 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander Corporation, Minneapolis, left 
June 28 to spend the week in Kansas 
City. 

Richard Nethercott, superintendent for 
the Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co. was in 
Minneapolis last week looking up wheat 
supplies. 


The flour and feed mill at Garrett, 
Minn., was struck by lightning and 
burned, with a loss reported at approxi- 
mately $10,000. 


Herman F. Wright, of the sales de- 
partment of the Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
motored to Minneapolis, calling on the 
trade en route. 


Robert G. Lockhart, of the bakers’ 
service department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Chicago, has been in 
Minneapolis the past week. 


N. R. Murner, president of the Aber- 
deen (S. D.) Mill Co., was in Minneapo- 
lis last week trying to raise sufficient 
working capital to place his mill in op- 
eration. 


Burlaps and jutes are stronger, and 


advancing in price. Burlap bags, plain, 
40x44, 8-oz, are quoted at $105 per M, 





98-lb jute, common quality, $120.75, and 
140-Ib at $146, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of the 
Northwest, of which Harold A. Camp- 
bell, of Minneapolis, is vice president, 
has declared a dividend of 50c a share 
on its common stock, payable July 1. 

Gustav Adolph, crown prince of Swe- 
den, and his consort, Princess Louise, 
were dinner guests at the home of 
Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., on June 29. 


William Colby, who has been calling 
on southern Minnesota trade for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., working out of 
Austin, has been transferred to Minne- 
apolis to succeed the late Bertram J. 
Grady, on the city sales staff. 


Sam Bellman, president of the Sam 
Bellman Co., wholesale grocers, Toledo, 
Ohio, recently sold his business to a 
chain store system, and has moved to the 
Pacific Coast. He spent June 25 in 
Minneapolis with friends on his way 
west. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, president ofthe 
American Institute of Baking, go, 
accompanied by Miss Jean K. Rich and 
Miss McCullough, of the institute, are 
attending the convention of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in 
Minneapolis this week. 


Dr. I. Litzendorff, of the Georg Plange 
flour mills, Hamburg and Dusseldorf, 
Germany, has been in Minneapolis for a 
week, He expects to be joined by Georg 
Plange, Jr., at an early date, and to- 
gether they will visit the principal mill- 
ing centers in this country and Canada. 

Arguments in the case of Guy A. 
Thomas against the Washburn Crosby 
Co., in the district court at Minneapolis, 
were completed last week, and 30 days 
have been granted the attorneys for both 
sides to file their briefs. No decision 
is expected before September. The suit 
involves the value or stock in the com- 
pany held by Mr. Thomas. 


John S. Priedeman, one of the pioneer 
biscuit manufacturers of the Northwest, 
died at his home in St. Paul, June 27. 
Heart failure was the cause of death. 
He was a member of the firm of Priede- 
man & Lewis, which in 1882 built a mod- 
ern biscuit factory in St. Paul, which 
was afterwards sold to the National Bis- 
es Co. Mr. Priedeman was 78 years 
old. 


Charles H. Drinkwater, Minneapolis, 
agent for the Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co., was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident near Jackson, Wyo., 
June 26. At the same time his wife 
and 17-year-old son were severely in- 
jured. The car, which was driven by 
Mr. Drinkwater’s son, collided head-on 
with another automobile, the occupants 
of which also were injured. Mr. Drink- 
water was for many years identified with 
transportation circles at Minneapolis, 
and was well known to many millers. 
His brother, William D. Drinkwater, is 
assistant office manager for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 





GREAT FALLS 


Leading Montana mills report that the 
flour demand last week was fairly ac- 
tive, the bulk of the business being 
booked from eastern states. Closing 
prices, June 26, f.o.b., Great Falls: first 
patent, $8.75 bbl; standard patent, $8.55; 
first clear, $6.80. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


With a decline of 25c bbl in flour there 
was a distinct improvement in demand 
last week, and good sales for prompt 
and deferred delivery were made. A lit- 
tle second clear was sold to the central 
states, and some demand for low grade 
flour was met by the mills. The usual 
hand-to-mouth buying confined to single 
car lots continued with many. Deliv- 
eries on contracts were of good volume. 
No change was made in the price of 
clear. 

The better demand for spring wheat 
flour did not influence the durum flour 
market, and dullness prevailed. Buyers 
held off, expecting lower prices. Sales 
made were limited to scattered cars. 

Interest in rye flour was dead, not an 
inquiry coming from the outside trade. 
The usual local demand was all that kept 
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the mill in orders. Quotations, June 
f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib cottons: pure white 
$5.65 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.20; No 3 
blend, $4; No. 5 blend, $5.90; No. g rye, 
$4.65 


Quotations, June 26, at Duluth-g,. 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98.l} 
cottons: 


926 1925 
First patent ......... $9.05 @9.20 $8.15 @8.4 
Second patent ....... 8.60@9.05 7.90@8.15 
First clear, jute ..... 7.20 @ 7.45 7.50@1.15 
Second clear, jute ... 6.20@6.45 6.25@6 5 


Duluth-Superior. flour output, as 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output — Pet. » 

bbis activity 

TJume 20-26 .....ccerececes 17,64 mn 
Previous week .........+.+.+. 17,7385 4 
WORe GOD oc ccccicacvcteres 16,255 4 
Two years a@fO ......++++% 14,490 9 


NOTES 


H. R. McMartin, auditor for the Dy. 
luth-Superior Milling Co., is Spending his 
vacation at Lake Vermillion. 

E. A. Cayanus, of the sales depart. 
ment of the Duluth-Superior Milling (o, 
is on a motor trip to Milwaukee ang 
vicinity. 

F. G. Cartsoy, 


CO-OPERATION STUDIED AT 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The American Institute of Co-opera- 
tion, an educational enterprise incor. 
porated in the District of Columbia, js 
holding its second session at the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota, June 21-July 17. Last 
year it met at the University of Penn. 
sylvania. Its announced objects are: to 
collect and make available a body of 
knowledge concerning the co-operative 
movement; to bring about more harmony 
and unity of action among organizations 
directly or indirectly connected with co- 
operation; to train and develop !eaders 
and workers in the movement; to assist 
educational institutions to improve their 
teaching courses in co-operation ; to focus 
the spirit of the co-operative movement 
as a means of community and national 
development. 

The short course for managers of 
farmers’ elevators will begin on July 13 
Accounting and auditing will be ds- 
cussed in the morning, and a general ses- 
sion on grain marketing problems will be 
conducted. Round table talks will be 
held in the afternoon of that day. 

On July 14, costs and margins of grain 
marketing, reduction of elevator costs, 
the technic of elevator business analysis, 
and hedging, will be among the problems 
discussed. 

The fundamentals of a_ successful 
financing plan for farmers’ elevators, 
grading and inspection, relation of pro- 
tein to milling value of wheat, and sev- 
eral other topics, will come up for dis- 
cussion-on July 15. 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag 
riculture, will address the session, but 
the date has not yet been definitely se- 
lected, due to the unsettled situation in 
no regarding farm relief legis- 
ation. 








GRADUATION EXERCISES 
TO BE HELD AT DUNWOODY 


The present baking class at the Du- 
woody Institute in Minneapolis wil 
complete its work and the graduating 
exercises be held Wednesday of this 
week. In the class are 305 students, 12l 
in the day school and 184 in the evening 
school. The George S. Ward medal, for 
the highest ranking graduate, is to be 
awarded to Charles Lankford, an en- 
ployee of the Ward Baking Co., Dover, 
Pa. Leonard Kaffenberger, Red Bud, 
Ill., is the winner of the medal awarded 
for proficiency in sweet goods. 





SAMPLING IN TRANSIT PROPOSAL 

The joint terminal committee and the 
railroad contact committee of the ship- 
pers’ advisory board met with a special 
committee of northwestern grain ship- 
pers in Minneapolis, June 25, to discuss 
the proposal of the railroads to abolish 
the practice of grain sampling in transit. 
The carriers some time ago proposed to 
continue their sampling yards if th 
shippers would pay a flat rate of $6.0 
a car. The special committee at last 
week’s meeting offered a counter prope 
sition of $4 per car, which the carriers 
have taken under advisement. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Adjustment of values from an old to 
a new crop basis-is being completed with 
much more violence than usual, and there 
is a resulting rapid increase in the vol- 
ume of flour sold. Old wheat remains 
scarce and comparatively high, but the 
abnormally early movement from the 
1926 harvest has caused new wheat pre- 
miums to sag sharply to a point attrac- 
tive to buyers. 

Most of the current business consists 
of new crop flour, principally for July- 
September delivery. Guaranteed old 
wheat flour, some of which is still being 
sold, commands 50@60c bbl more than 
the new. The new level is fully $1 bbl 
under the prices quoted a week ago, 
when old wheat flour dominated the of- 
ferings. ‘This decline is partly the re- 
sult of « generally lower wheat market. 

Business Exceeds Capacity.—Bookings 
made by southwestern mills exceed ca- 
pacity in most instances. Some plants 
are selling 300 to 400 per cent of that 
figure. Kuying is general, although bak- 
ers outnumber any other class of buyers. 
A few round lot sales, up to 100,000 bbls, 
have been made recently, but demand is 
principally for lots of less than 2,000 
bbls, with delivery in 30 to 60 days. 


Time of shipment on the large orders 
runs up to January. 

Baking Trade Active-—Bakers are 
once more anxious to replenish stocks 


which they had allowed to become de- 
pleted while: awaiting the new harvest. 
Some larger bakery buyers are active, 
adding materially to the volume of cur- 
rent business, but most of the flour sold 
is in comparatively moderate amounts 
and for reasonably prompt delivery. 

Jobbing Trade Moderate.—The larger 
distributors are making only slightly in- 
crease purchases as a result of the low- 
er prices. Apparently they are not in 
as pressing need of flour as other classes 
of trade, or they do not believe values 
are sound. Smaller jobbers are rather 
good buyers, but limit their purchases to 
one- and two-car lots. 

Exports Moderate.——Missouri River 
and interior Kansas mills are experi- 
encing a rush of inquiries from Europe 
and Latin America, but sales, although 
consistent and at good prices, are not 
heavy. Little confidence in current levels 
seems to exist abroad, although import- 
ers express great optimism for future 
business. Export bookings are mostly of 
first and second clears, with a few 
straights, going to northern European 
markets and to Greece. Oklahoma and 
Texas mills have made the heaviest book- 
ings to Europe and the West Indies. 
These have not been as heavy as is gen- 
erally supposed. 

Production Limited.—Old contracts are 
being rapidly exhausted, and there are 
few bookings for immediate shipment. 
The running time of mills, consequently, 
is limited. Many plants are being shut 
down for overhauling and minor repairs 
in preparation for new crop activities, 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Only a 
fair demand exists for second clear and 
low grade, Offerings of mills, however, 
are not pressing, and their market is 
fully as firm as for other grades of 
flour. 

Prices,—Quotations, hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, 
f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, $7.15@ 
750 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7.15; 
Straight, $6.55@7; first clear, $5.50@5.95; 
second clear, $4.50@5.15; low grade, 
4.10@4.45, 

The first table below shows the flour 
Production and rate of activity of 69 
Tepresentative southwestern mills, exclu- 
Sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 


HARVEY E. YANTIS, Correspondent 


612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
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All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 20-26 ...... 360,360 234,573 65 
Previous week .. 360,360 204,326 56 
POOP ASO «cs«ese 364,710 181,696 49 
Two years ago... 318,390 172,626 54 
Five-year average (same week).... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 46 
KANSAS CITY 
June 20-26 ...... 151,500 80,000 52 
Previous week .. 151,500 74,500 49 
eee GOD. . aceite 151,500 114,200 75 
Two years ago... 150,900 100,859 66 
Five-year average (same week).... 71 
Ten-year average (same week).... 58 
WICHITA 
June 20-26 ...... 62,400 36,896 59 
Previous week .. 62,400 31,306 50 
SORE GEO crcicese 65,700 33,756 61 
Two years ago... 64,620 31,969 49 
ST. JOSEPH 
June 20-26 ...... 47,400 26,076 56 
Previous week .. 47,400 29,880 63 
BOOP GOO ccticice 47,400 42,492 89 
Two years ago... 47,400 38,604 81 
SALINA 
June 20-26 ...... 35,400 27,400 77 
Previous week .. 35,400 27,400 77 
Year: ago ....... 46,200 27,149 58 
Two years ago... 46,200 18,230 45 
ATCHISON 
June 20-26 ...... 29,400 26,858 90 
Previous week .. 29,400 24,717 84 
OMAHA 
June 20-26 ...... 27,300 78 
Previous week .. 27,300 61 
eee Ge ccews os 27,300 81 
Two years ago... 24,900 67 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


PU PW erreerrrererreyy TaTrrTrrren 114 
PUSCIO: WHEE ve.ns Sok ee ce ceesivevistsee 79 
See BN os Skt Sed wk 085 6060.0 002 48S 46 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business active, 17 fair and 9 
quiet. 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
5,251 bbls last week, 13,331 in the pre- 
vious week, 12,755 a year ago and 11,986 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, left last week for a 10-day trip 
in the central states and in the East. 

W. T. Powers has been transferred 
from the home office of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, to its 
branch at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The annual picnic of the retail bakers 
of Kansas City was held on June 29 at 
Fairmount Park. All retail bakeries 
were closed in the afternoon. 

The Domestic Milling Co., millfeed job- 
ber, has moved its offices from Room 
920 to Room 427, Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Kansas City. A. W. Witt is presi- 
dent of the company. 

Otis B. Durbin, purchasing agent for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chica- 
go, returned to the latter place last 
week, after spending a fortnight in the 


Southwest. He was accompanied by his 
family. 
H. R. Mott, Wisconsin and north- 


eastern Iowa representative of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
E. L. White, southern Iowa representa- 
tive for the same company, spent the lat- 
ter part of last week in Kansas City. 

Several Kansas City millers expressed 
the opinion last week that a further de- 
cline of 25c bbl in flour prices at that 
time would have almost doubled the vol- 
ume of business done, Many offers only 
slightly out of line were declined by 
mills. 

Charles H. Kenser has been elected to 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, on transfer from C. H. Fontaine, 
Jr. Mr. Kenser will be manager of the 
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wheat department of the General Com- 
mission Co., Kansas City, of which Mr. 
Fontaine is president. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager, J. L. Walker, sales 
manager, and John C. Koster, district 
sales manager, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, attended 
a meeting in Memphis of representatives 
of their company in southern and south- 
eastern territories early this week. 

Paul Uhlmann, vice president of the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a two months’ trip in 
Europe. He recently said that, while 
Europe would probably harvest less 
wheat this year than last, he doubted the 
prediction of larger imports, owing to 
the depressed financial conditions in most 
countries. 

The new 500,000-bu grain storage plant 
of the Enid (Okla.) Terminal Elevator 
Co. is receiving grain. Rapid progress 
is also being made on new storage of 
similar capacity for the Southwestern 
Terminal Elevator Co., Enid, and it will 
be ready to handle wheat by Sept. 1. 
Both plants were built by the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City. 

A party of about 50 railroad and 
steamship men and mill traffic managers 
of the Southwest left Kansas City June 
27 for Bemidji, Minn., where they are 
attending the annual outing given them 
by the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis. The party traveled in three special 
coaches, under the management of Fred 
B. Blair, traffic manager of the Kansas 
City plant of the Washburn Crosby Co. 


SALINA 


Although business is not up to normal, 
there is an increased demand for old 
wheat flour for immediate shipment. 
Very few inquiries have been received 
as to the new wheat crop. Shipping di- 
rections are good. There has been no 
change in prices for several weeks. Quo- 
tations, June 25, cotton 98’s, Kansas City 
basis: short patent, $8.50@9.10 bbl; 95 
per cent, $8.30@8.50; straight grade, 
$8.20@8.30. 

NOTES 

Warren Felt, of the Sperry Flour Co., 
Ogden, Utah, spent a day last week in 
Salina, visiting the mills. 

The first load of new wheat coming to 
Salina this year was from Pond Creek, 
Okla. It graded No. 1 dark hard, and 
had a protein test of 11.50. 

J. B. Siewers, of E. S. Woodworth & 
Co., grain commission merchants, Minne- 
apolis, was here recently. He came from 
Hutchinson and Wichita, going from 
here to Denver. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and Roy 
Miller, grain buyer for the firm, visited 
the company’s elevators in the western 
part of the state recently. 

Some threshing has started in Saline 
County, the wheat turning out well to 
date. One field northwest of the city 
averaged 58@62 lbs from a 500-acre plot. 
The protein test was so high that it 
brought a higher price than Oklahoma 
wheat that has been consigned here this 
year. 


ATCHISON 


The decline in wheat premiums en- 
abled millers to put through considerable 
flour business last week for both old and 
new crop. Sales of local mills are from 
100 to 250 per cent of capacity. Few 
of them call for shipment beyond July. 
Shipping directions are good. Active in- 
quiry exists from export sources, but 
sales are limited and confined mostly to 
continental Europe and Latin America. 
Quotations, June 25, basis cotton 98's, 
Missouri River (old wheat): hard wheat 
short patent $8.20@8.30 bbl, straight 
$7.80@8.10, first clear $6.20@6.40; soft 
wheat short patent $8.10@8.20, straight 
$7.80@8, and first clear $6.830@6.50. New 
crop quotations are 75c@$1 bbl under 
this basis. 

NOTES 


Farmers in this vicinity started cut- 
ting wheat early last week, and harvest 
is in full swing. 

J. G. Syphers, Atchison manager of 
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GOOD RESULTS ON FIRST NEW 


WHEAT 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Grain from 
this year’s Oklahoma harvest 


showed a yield of 4.32 bus per bbl 
| of flour in the first test reported 
on a run of all new wheat. The 
short patent resulting tested 34 
ash, 11.50 protein and had an ab- 
sorption of 58. The test was made 
| by a northern Oklahoma mill. 
Due to the scarcity of old wheat 
and ‘the much cheaper prices on 
new grain, mills in the Southwest 
probably will switch more rapidly 
than usual to the latter as a source 
of supply, particularly as indica- 
tions point to as high a quality in 
the 1926 crop as in that of last 
year. The 1925 hard winter wheat 
was one of the best ever raised, 
from a milling and baking stand- 
point. 
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the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is spend- 
ing his vacation in Lincoln, Neb. 

Ray T. Willette, secretary of the 
Atchison Board of Trade, attended a 
meeting in St. Joseph, Mo., last week, 
concerning the revision of Nebraska 
rates. 


WICHITA 


A number of last minute orders for 
flour have been coming to local mills 
during the past 10 days, as dealers are 
buying old wheat flour before the new 
crop flour comes onto the market. Speci- 
fications are good, as most orders are for 
immediate shipment, and a good per- 
centage of the output is being sold. 
Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, 
June 25: short patent, $8.70@9 bbl; 
straight, $8.20@8.50; clears, $7.20@7.50. 

NOTES 

E. F. Merrill, general manager of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, visited Wichita last week. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., has returned 
two weeks in a local hospital, where he 
underwent a minor operation. 

J. W. Coff, Texas representative of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., spent June 
26 in Wichita in a general conference 
held to consider new crop flour move- 
ment. 

Mrs. J. C. Roberts, representative of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co. for southern 
Missouri and northern Arkansas, with 
headquarters in Springfield, Mo., spent a 
few days in the home office last week. 

C. T. Bramblett, purchasing agent for 
the Southern Service Corporation, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., recently visited relatives in 
Wichita and called on the local mills 
while here. He is making a trip through 
the Kansas wheat fields before returning 
to Atlanta. 


HUTCHINSON 


A steadily increasing demand for flour 
was experienced last week, with sales 
running higher than for many months. 
Buying is for both early and deferred 
shipment. Inability to get additional 
supplies of old wheat has caused millers 
to cease quoting old crop flour. 

All mills probably will be grinding the 
new crop inside of 10 days. There is 
very little demand for old wheat flour. 
Foreign buyers are active, but they are 
after clears, and mills are hesitant about 
committing themselves much further, in 
view of already heavy sales. Some flour 
was sold to Europe and to South Amer- 
ica last week. Test runs made on new 
wheat have proven very satisfactory. 
Prices are considerably lower. Quota- 
tions, June 26, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $7.30@7.35 bbl; 
straight, $6.70@6.80; first clear, $5.50@ 
5.80; second clear, $5.40. 

NOTES 

Emil Teichgraeber, general manager 
of the K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, 
Kansas, is in the Ozarks on his vacation. 

Fred F. Burns, general manager of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., left on 
June 25 for a short business trip to 
points in Texas. 

T. E. Higley, assistant .sales manager 
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for the William Kelly Milling Co., made 
a recent business trip to the southeastern 
part of the state. 

Ernest A. Wall, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, recently spent several days visiting 
the mill’s elevator properties. Old wheat 
and coarse grains have been almost com- 
pletely cleared from the country sta- 
tions, Mr. Wall says. 

Phil M. Clarke, former manager of 
the Security Elevator Co., who recently 
returned from a vacation trip to Europe, 
has applied for membership in the Board 
of Trade on transfer from the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, and expects to 
open a grain brokerage office at an early 
date. 

The new wheat movement is increasing, 
and most samples are testing satisfac- 
torily, although in some instances mois- 
ture content is very high, due to pre- 
mature cutting with combine machines. 
Protein content runs as high as 16 per 
cent. Northwestern millers are buying 
heavily here. 


OKLAHOMA 


Business continues to improve. In do- 
mestic territory the increase comes 
largely from country merchants who 
want mixed car shipments, and small 
brokers and bakers. One- and two-car 
lot shipments are on the increase. Prices 
are now based on new crop flour, and 
show a substantial decline over those of a 
few weeks ago. 

New export business is being received 
from Europe and Latin America, al- 
though the latter was described as a lit- 
tle backward, because importers are 
awaiting prices. Hard wheat short pat- 
ent flour was quoted on June 26 at $8@ 
8.10 bbl, straight patent $7.50@7.60 and 
first clear $7@7.10; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $8.20@8.30, straight patent $7.70@ 
7.80 and first clear $7.20@7.30. 


NOTES 


Texas grain dealers are estimating the 
wheat yield this year at 32,000,000 bus, 
or over the federal estimate. 


The Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, 
Texas, with $500,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by Frank Kell, J. A. 
Kell and W. O. Anderson. 


The first shipment of new wheat from 
Oklahoma destined for domestic use on 
the Gulf Coast was purchased by the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston. 


Clarence Johnson, Woodward, has re- 
signed as district salesman in northwest- 
ern Oklahoma for the Iten Biscuit Co., 
and will enter the grain business at Enid. 


An Oklahoma visitor last week was J. 
Vieyra, a Rotterdam, Holland, flour bro- 
ker. He is associated with Felix Cohen, 
flour importer of Rotterdam, and called 
particularly on the Enid Milling Co., 
which his firm represents. 


C. R. Harlow, manager of the South- 
western Cereal Laboratory, Enid, Okla., 
reports that new wheat received shows 
an average of 12 per cent protein, and 
some has run as high as 14.5. Most of 
the new wheat is said to grade No. 1 and 
to weigh between 61 and 62 lbs bu. 


NEBRASKA 


The flour market was only moderately 
active last week. When old wheat pre- 
miums began to weaken, buyers came in 
for supplies of old wheat flour which 
they needed to finish off contracts for 
immediate delivery. When these supplies 
had been bought, they backed away. 
Very little new crop flour has been sold. 
Mills are not ignoring the premiums, 
which buyers are confidently expecting 
to decline still further. Current ship- 
ping orders last week were light. 

* * 


The first car of new wheat to arrive 
in this market came on June 22 from 
Oklahoma, and was consigned to the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co. It grad- 
ed No. 2 hard. 

Leien Lesuie. 





Exports from Argentina from Jan. 1 
to May 28 were as follows (000’s omit- 
ted): wheat 53,493 bus, corn 43,268, flax- 
seed 34,961, and oats 22,734. For a cor- 
responding period in 1925, exports were: 
wheat 72,841 bus, corn 238,622, flaxseed 
18,543, and oats 19,840, 
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The flour market was inactive last 
week, many buyers and sellers being en- 
gaged with the 
The added population no doubt con- 
sumed large quantities of baked prod- 
ucts, and this may stimulate the flour 
business later, but so far no appreciable 
increase is noticeable. ~ 

Spring Wheat Flour.—The trade did 
not show much interest last week. Book- 
ings were scattered and only to cover 
current old crop requirements. Very few 
new crop offerings are reported; millers 
are not inclined to quote, and buyers 
seem willing to wait until more informa- 
tion is available. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Last week few 
sales of new crop flour were made. Scat- 
tered lots of 500 to 1,000 bbls were re- 
ported, but bids often were so low that 
mills would not consider them. Some 
sales of 95 per cent patents were report- 
ed at $6.30@6.35, jute, but prevailing 
prices are 25@50c more. Old crop flour 
was dull. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Most mills say 
they will not offer new crop flour until 
next month, Old crop was in fair re- 
quest, a few cracker bakers taking on 
lots averaging around 500 bbls. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, 
June 26, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent (old), $8.10@8.60 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.70@8.25, first clear $6.80@ 
7.15, second clear $4.10@4.60; new hard 
winter short patent $7@7.50, 95 per cent 
patent $6.55@7, straight $6.40@6.80, first 
clear $6.10@6.35; old soft winter short 
patent $6,90@7.40, standard patent $6.65 
@7.15, straight $6.50@6.90, first clear 
$6.10@ 6.40. 

Rye Flour.—A slight improvement was 
reported in demand. No special activity 
was noticeable, but there was more busi- 
ness than during the preceding few 
weeks, The local output totaled 8,000 
bbls, compared with 7,000 the previous 
week, White was quoted, June 26, at 
$5.15@5.50 bbl, jute, medium $4,.95@5.20, 
and dark $3.80@4. 

Durum.—Higher prices and increased 
activity by macaroni manufacturers re- 
sulted in freer shipping directions last 
week, New business also was improved, 
although sales were largely in small 
quantities. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
June 26, at 45c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 454c; No. 8 semolina, 444¢c; durum 
patent, 4@44c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

activity 

TUME 30-36 2. cccsccccccces 90 
Previous week 92 
VORP BBO coseccoecscosecee 90 
TWO FORTE OBO cccccccvves 38,000 95 


NOTES 

Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, was a recent visitor here. 

B. H. Page & Co., brokers, are now 
handling the account of the Northland 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, here. 

Carl E. Deane, of the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, was in this market last week, re- 
turning from a trip to Indiana. 

Charles H. Meyer, flour broker, Chi- 
cago, attended the Wisconsin Rye Mill- 
ers’ Association meeting at Waupaca, 
June 25-26. 

F. A. Bandas, of the Biscay (Minn.) 
Milling Co., and J. O. Cam, of the Eagle 
Flour Mills, Petersburg, IIl., visited here 
last week. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc. and J. H. 


Shinnick, district sales manager for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
stopped in Chicago en route from the 





Eucharistic Congress. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association meet- 
ing. 

W. P. Ronan, broker, and H. N. Wein- 
stein, of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Chicago, attended the Pennsylvania 
bakers’ meeting at Bedford Springs last 
week. 


J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
in Chicago June 25, on his return from 
Bedford Springs, where he attended the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association con- 
vention, 


John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., flour distributors, Chicago, 
returned June 21 from a several weeks’ 
trip in the East. Otto L. Kohnert, of 
this concern, is on an extended pleasure 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 


L. T. Phelps and R. Opsal, of E. L. 
Phelps & Co., and Harry Sherer, of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
spent a few days in Chicago last week. 
They had been in Milwaukee attending 
the meeting of the Central Retail Feed 
Association. 


Sherman T, Edwards, of S. T. Ed- 
wards & Co., feed plant engineers, has 
returned from St. Louis and Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. The Indian Milling Co., at the lat- 
ter point, has contracted for the feed 
formula and engineering service of S. 
T. Edwards & Co. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., went to Min- 
neapolis last week. J. M. Farrow, of 
the Chicago office, has returned from 
Rochester, N. Y., where he attended the 
conventions of retail grocers, wholesale 
grocers and food brokers. 


Frank M. Cole, of the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., Kansas City, was. in 
Chicago June 22, returning from a week’s 
visit in New York and also attending the 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs at Philadelphia. Mr. Cole 
was president of that organization the 
past year. 

The many friends of Willis McFeely, 
of the Chase Bag Co., will regret to learn 
of the death of his son, Le Roy Stuart 
McFeely, on June 18, aged 34. Funeral 
services were held at Oak Park on June 
21. Another son, Warren, who was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile accident 
about five weeks ago, had his left foot 
amputated last week. 


MILWAUKEE 


A few orders for flour are being re- 
ceived daily by local mills, but business, 
generally, is restricted. Customers are 
taking some old crop flour, but interest 
is hardly as active as usual at the end 
of June, largely because mills are not 
disposed to quote new crop flour, al- 
though there is plenty of inquiry. Ship- 
ping directions have been fairly active. 
Mill operations, which have been ex- 
tremely light, have picked up perceptibly. 
Quotations, June 26: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $8.75@9.10 
bbl, straight $8.25@8.60, first clear $6.60 
@6.90, and second clear $4.25@4.65, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Business in Kansas patent is limited 
to old crop flour, although inquiry on 
new is active. Established trade is fill- 
ing in supplies of old, and this makes a 
moderate volume. Customers seem anx- 
ious to get a line on new crop prices, 
yet when these are furnished, little if 
any business results. Mills are resisting 
temptation to quote on a deferred basis, 
and offering little if anything for imme- 
diate delivery when the grind begins. 
The situation, while similar to that exist- 
ing at the end of June each year, is more 
strained, because mills do not want to re- 
peat the mistakes of the past relative to 
taking a lot of business at prices which 
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prove suicidal. Nominal quotations 
June 26 (old): fancy brands hard Winter 
wheat patent $8.20@8.65 bbl, sty 
$7.75@8.15, and first clears $6.25@ 65, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

While current trade in rye fio, ; 
without feature, Wisconsin rye mille 
look forward to one of the best Seasons 
in many years. Wisconsin rye CrOp prog. 
pects are excellent, both as to qua} 
and yield, while competitive territory 
reports unfavorably in both respects, At 
the same time, desirable milling rye js 
scarce everywhere, and especially in Wis. 
consin, so that millers have gained oy. 
age in insisting on a fair price after , 
considerable period of essaying the role 
of the good Samaritan in dealing wit, 
the trade. The situation, present an 
immediate future, is considered the Most 
favorable the Wisconsin rye milling jp. 
dustry has enjoyed since the war period 
Quotations, June 26: fancy patent $5, 
@5.85 bbl, pure White $5.50@5.75, mm. 
dium $5.05@5.20, pure dark $4.10@ 4.95 
and ordinary dark $3.75@3.95, in 98-1h 
cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output ofa. 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 20-26 ........ 12,000 6,700 56 

Previous week .... 12,000 5,700 48 

SOR BOR. vic ccécoss 12,000 6,400 53 

Two years ago..... 12,000 4,000 34 

Three years ago... 16,000 650 4 

Four years ago.... 16,000 7,000 4 

Five years ago..... 24,000 6,364 % 
NOTES 


James P. Hessburg, of the Hiawatha 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, was on "change 
last week. 

Henry W. Kasserow, of the Charles A, 
Krause Milling Co., corn miller, has been 
elected to membership in the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Albert R. Taylor, manager of the Ar 
mour elevator interests in Milwaukee, 
on July 1 will become manager of all 
Armour activities in this market, includ- 
ing the supervision of the Map!-Flake 
Mills, Inc., oatmeal division, as successor 
of Andrew R. Templeton, who has re- 
tired. 


Edward La Budde, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Otto R. Sickert, of 
the Deutsch & Sickert Co., and Thomas 
Corcoran, of Corcoran Bros., are dele- 
gates of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce to the annual convention of 
the National Hay Association at Niagara 
Falls, June 29-July 1. 

L. E. Meyers. 


INCREASED CORN DUTY OPPOSED 

ME.BourNeE, Vicroria, May 19.—“I can 
hold out no hope that the policy of the 
federal government to abrogate the pref- 
erential duty on South African corn will 
be altered,” said the minister for cus- 
toms in reply to a deputation which re- 
cently protested against the proposed in- 
crease in the duty on corn imported 
into Australia from South Africa after 
June 1. 

Growers in the several states have en- 
deavored to persuade the government to 
impose a dumping duty on corn brought 
in from South Africa, on the ground 
that it is produced by cheap labor and 
constitutes a menace to the development 
of the local industry. 

Cartes J. Matruews. 








RYE FLOUR NOMENCLATURE 

The nomenclature of rye flour is not 
well defined, according to Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., rye miller, Janesville, 
Wis., so that in determining the relative 
value of competing quotations it is neces- 
sary, not only to compare prices, but al- 
so to compare samples. 

Patent and white are usually consid- 
ered synonymous, as are straight and 
medium, but these terms, as well as dark, 
cover so wide a range in quality as to be 
almost meaningless. This situation has 
developed from attempting to apply to 
rye some of the same terms that are 
used on wheat flours, ignoring the fact 
that not only the nature of the grain it 
self, but also the results desired, requir 
separations of the rye into grades dif- 
fering radically from those of wheat 
flour. 





Japan’s imports continue greater that 
exports, according to the acting commer 
cial attaché, Tokyo, June 12. 
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TOLEDO 

Business at mills showed no particular 
change last week. End-of-the-crop con- 
ditions prevail, with buyers taking only 
the flour they require for immediate 
needs and to carry them to the new. crop. 
Operation of the mills continues at not 
more than 50 per cent of capacity, and 
often less. Production costs are high, 
and this restrains price cutting. 

There is evidence of the nearness of 
the new crop in an awakened interest 
and much more inquiry regarding flour, 
so there is running through the present 
dullness a thread of gold giving the 
promise of better things. Millers of this 
section have had a hard time for the last 
six months, and this renewed confidence 
in the prospect for business comes as an 
agreeable and needed change. 

The Wheat Situation—The wheat sit- 
uation has been ingeniously described as 
a strong statistical position surrounded 
by bearish sentiment. It has been pre- 
dicted ihat premiums would give way 
and the price of cash wheat would close 
up on July. As a matter of fact, not 
only premiums but July have registered 
declines, and there are some who believe 
that the movement at harvest will be at 
lower levels. Such a movement at or 
near the low level of the crop would be 
of advantage to the trade. 

Gambling in Flour.—Under existing 
circumstances there exists the tempta- 
tion to make a few flour sales short, and 
it is suspected that this has been done, 
although there is no confirmation of it. 
Naturally, those who have done it, or 
are doing it, are keeping it to them- 
selves. It is an out-and-out gamble; if 
it doesn’t turn out right, nothing will be 
said about it, but if it does turn out 
right, then the astuteness of those mak- 
ing the sales doubtless will be pro- 
claimed. 

Forecasts of what may develop in soft 
wheat milling may prove futile, and a 
waste of time, but a very interesting sit- 
uation exists in the indicated distribution 
of the soft wheat crop. This is illus- 
trated in the following table, where the 
states have been grouped according to 
competitive areas. For example, Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan fall naturally into 
one group. 

Millers will grasp the significance of 
this grouping at a glance. Mills in St. 
Louis territory compete more or less 
with those in the central states, and the 
latter with those in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and the southeastern states. It 
will be noticed that Illinois and Missouri 
have 13,910,000 bus less wheat than the 
short crop of last year; Kentucky and 
Tennessee are a stand-off; New York 
and Pennsylvania have 6,735,000 less, the 
Southeast 4,646,000 less, while the central 
states group is the only one showing an 
increase, having 5,895,000 more than last 
year, and Ohio has nearly 7,500,000 more. 

What this means for milling in the cen- 

tral states, and particularly Ohio, can 
readily be imagined. Last year Penn- 
sylvania, with a large crop, furnished 
competition which Ohio mills could not 
meet. Virginia and Maryland actually 
shipped flour back to Nashville, Tenn., at 
prices, delivered, considerably below any- 
thing which could be met from here. So 
the competition from the other soft 
wheat states designated is not likely to 
be so disastrous as last year. 

However, a glance at the Pacific states 
reveals a condition which may give pause 
to any undue confidence or optimism 
arising from the above situation. These 
states have 84,943,000 bus more wheat 
than last year, and this may indicate 
even more active competition from that 
quarter unless the mills there develop a 
eavy export business. Oregon and 
Washington have an indicated crop 22,- 
000,000 bus in excess of that of 1925. 





Soft Winter Wheat Crop 
In bus (000’s omitted) 



































1926 1925 

Me eS as SEER YPC 81,374 23,910 

ERGONER. osdcccdces 25,679 25,636 

Michigan ......... 12,358 13,906 
69,411 63,552 + 5,895 

SOD Sac vac cusee 28,873 34,960 

|, Eee er 14,142 21,965 
43,015 656,925 —13,910 

PONG cd iseces 3,027 3,304 

Tennessee ........ 4,531 4,588 

7,658 7,892 

i  ) er 3,934 5,850 

Pennsylvania ..... 17,901 22,720 
21,835 28,570 —6,735 

VRE. Bivecaseas 7,962 8,946 

ee 7,762 10,920 

North Carolina ... 4,562 4,466 
20,286 24,332 —4,046 

eS a 10,305 10,962 

California ........ 15,301 11,457 

GORE ge sccrcesce 18,797 7,700 

Washington ...... 20,916 9,300 

ee ae 19,795 10,752 
85,114 60,171 +34,943 


Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, June 25, at $7@7.35 
bbl, and local springs at $8, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SURO. BOGE. - teat ee wie seetan 35,800 74% 
Previous Week ...ccccsccee 84,100 71 
we GP airs biw oe ihacewe 26,900 56 
we PN PE. os a2 5400406 31,900 69 
Three YEATES BHO occiicceces 16,500 34 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 20-26 ....... 55,860 30,083 54 
Previous week.... 62,860 26,253 49% 
wear GOP is osas tc 100,800 44,484 44 
Two years ago.... 107,010 61,109 57 
Three years ago.. 71,760 29,877 41 
NOTES 


L. S. Reel, of the Mennel Milling Co., 
was in Toledo calling on his mill last 
week. 

Charles Dunlap, assistant treasurer of 
the National Biscuit Co., was in Toledo 
last week visiting the National Milling 
Co. 

A. L. Goodman, flour broker, Detroit, 
Mich., and formerly of the Duluth-Uni- 
versal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., was 
in Toledo, June 25. 

Ash & Poling, millers, Forest, Ohio, 
say that farmers are expecting a big 
wheat crop. There is talk of $1@1.10 
wheat, and it is claimed that farmers 
will sell at that price. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Mills opened quotations on new crop 
hard winter wheat flour last week, the 
prices being 50c@$1 under old crop. 
Prices of other flour were unchanged, 
with the exception of spring wheat, which 
registered a narrow decline in family 
patent and standard patent. Mills re- 
port a light demand. The trade, ap- 
parently, is looking for lower prices. 

Quotations, June 26, f.o.b., Indianapo- 
lis, basis 98-lb cottons: old crop hard 
winter short patent $8.50@8.90 bbl, 
standard short patent $8.25@8.60, 
straight $7.85@8.10, first clears $7.25@ 
7.75; new crop hard winter short patent 
$7.90@8.25, standard patent $7.70@7.90, 
straight $7.25@7.50, first clears $7@7.25; 
spring wheat family patent $8.70@9.25, 
standard patent $8.10@8.90, first clears 
$7.25@7.50, second clears (140-lb jute) 
$4.75@5.25; soft winter special short pat- 
ent $8@8.50, fancy patent $7.60@8.10, 


standard patent $7.20@7.70, and straight 
$7 @7.50. @ 

Flour output of” Indianapolis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Tume 20-26 .......cceccees 4,632 26 

Previous week ........++-. 3,820 19 

WORF BOO: ccccccccccccccewe 9,083 46 

Two years AGO ......++e0% 6,367 32 
NASHVILLE 


Some ‘increase has been noted in de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast, a 
fair volume of trade being reported by 
mills. Average running time has shown 
some increase, being more than 50 per 
cent of capacity. Purchases of flour last 
week were in small lots, but buyers came 
into the market frequently. The major- 
ity of the sales were of lots consisting 
of 100 to 300 bbls. Shipments continued 
fair on old contracts, and practically all 
flour being manufactured is being ab- 
sorbed, 

There is no inclination to buy or sell 
new crop flour in the Southeast, although 
very keen interest in it is being shown 
by the trade. With stocks low, it is ex- 
pected that there will be a fair volume 
of business for the next few weeks. The 
wheat situation appears too uncertain to 
encourage any active interest in new 
crop buying. 

Very little change was made in flour 
prices last week. Quotations, June 26: 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9.25@ 
9.50 bbl; standard patent, $8.25@8.50; 
straights, $8@8.25; first clears, $7.25@ 
7.75. 


Business with rehandlers is spotted, 
there being spurts of fairly active sales, 
chiefly in small lots. Bakers are taking 
old crop flour to tide them over. Quo- 
tations, June 26: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-Ilb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$9@9.50; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$8@8.50; standard grades about 50@60c 
less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 20-26 ...... 121,620 64,034 52.6 

Previous week .. 175,320 83,913 47.8 

FOOAr OBO .esvece 136,620 81,264 59.4 

Two years ago... 173,220 99,676 67.5 

Three years ago.. 180,020 76,509 42.4 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week, 107 cars. 

The flour mills of Park Bros., Lynn- 
ville; Tenn., were burned by fire of un- 
determined origin on June 24, The plant 
was operated by W. J. Davis, and was 
an old landmark in the town. 

The Tupper Flour Co., Nashville, with 
authorized capital stock of $10,000, has 
been incorporated by W. V. Tupper et 
al. The company will continue the flour 
brokerage business of W. V. Tupper & 
Co., with offices in the Independent Life 
Building. W. V. Tupper will continue 
at the head of the company. 

Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 


Flour trade shows little activity, buy- 
ers apparently awaiting lower prices. 
Flour on spot is scarce, and buying is 
hand to mouth. Prices are about un- 
changed. Jobbers and brokers who have 
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a fair supply of flour on hand report a 
fair business, with demand about nor- 
mal, 

Quotations, June 25: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.65@9.75 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $8.90@9.25; Kansas top pat- 
ents $8.80@9, second patents $8.85@8.50; 
winter wheat top patents $8.10@8.35, 
second patents $7.75@7.85. 


Josern A. Leste, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


Business in the flour market is im- 
proved. Orders are more liberal, and 
sales for future delivery as well as spot 
are larger. The price of native wheat 
has declined to $1.40 bu at mills and 
$1.87 at stations. Flour quotations, June 
26, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, car- 
load olts: soft winter wheat, best pat- 
ent $8.90 bbl, first patent $8.50, straights 
$8.10; Kansas hard winters, $8.75; clears, 
in jutes, first $7.25, second $6.80. 

NOTES 

Theodore W. Martin and M. L. Pack, 
representatives of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill in southern territories, were in 
Evansville last week. 

Otto A. Knauss, manager of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, recently organized a 
team to arouse the baseball spirit here. 
It now leads the Three-Eye League. 

The Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. re- 
cently held a sales conference, with 100 
per cent attendance of the organization. 
The affair consisted of discussions, fol- 
lowed by chicken dinners at near-by 
camps, and closed with a dinner at the 
Columbia Club, Indianapolis. 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 


The flour trade is dull and narrow. 
Dealers are buying in broken and mixed 
lots, sparingly, to keep stocks about even 
with demand. New crop flour is offered 
freely for July delivery, but little or no 
booking is being done. Standard soft 
patents were quoted on June 26 at $7.75 
@7.90 bbl; hard wheat patents, $7.65@ 
7.75. 

NOTES 

Harry Wooley, of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Co., with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., recently was in Atlanta. 

R. A. Berry, southeastern salesman 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a trip through Alabama. 

Ballard & Ballard, Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
miller, according to an Atlanta broker, 
will erect a flour warehouse at Tampa, 
Fla. 

Walter Lafever, Jacksonville, Fla., 
salesman for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
resumed his duties last week after hav- 
ing undergone an operation. 

Charles T. Johnson, president of the 
Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind., and president of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, visited in Atlanta 
recently, the guest of W. E. Steakley, 
flour broker. 

Cal Bramblett, general manager for 
the Southern Service Corporation, At- 
lanta, which operates the Southern Bak- 
ing Co., is on an automobile trip through 
Kansas. Mr. Bramblett formerly was 
connected with the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation. 

Harotp F. PopHask1, 








atmosphere. 


at Shakopee. 





| 
| THIS WEEK’S COVER | 


CATTERED throughout North America are numerous old grist mills 
S reminiscent of the pioneer development of this continent. 

them are ancient, but the less venerable frequently atone in pic- 
turesqueness for what they lack in age. 


Among numerous charming historical spots in Minnesota is the site of 
the old Pond Mill, situated on a stream tributary to the Minnesota River | 
A photograph of this early mill is reproduced as the cover | 
illustration of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 


In the spring of 1834, two brothers, Samuel W. and Gideon H. Pond, 
| arrived in Minnesota to act as missionaries to the Sioux Indians. 
| Samuel Pond located at Shakopee, where he remained for the rest of his life, 
| his activities there including the building of the mill that bears his name. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘The ‘Delectable ‘Romance of a 
Young Cflour Salesman 


By Harvey E. Yantis 


Illustration by George E. Graves 


HE god of song and light and love 

sheds his halo over the fragrant 

lanes of Missouri in the good old 
summer time. Who cares for mudholes 
and places that make the car go bumpety- 
bump when love sits at the steering 
wheel? 

The hero of this piece is a flour sales- 
man, young and handsome, well dressed, 
carrying his Gladstone and a light over- 
coat. It is the occasion of his first call at 
a little bakery in an old Missouri village. 
He is between being happy and not 
happy, for he has just booked an order, 
but in so doing time has flitted, and so 
has the last train east. In the hustling 
city of Blank, 35 miles in that direction, 
is a baker who he knows is in the market 
that day. 

“Is there an auto livery in town?” he 
asked the baker, explaining his predica- 
ment. 

“No. I don’t suppose you could rent a 
car to drive to Blank today. They’re 
working on the new highway, and the 
detours are all too rough after the rain 
last week.” ’ 

“Whose Ford is that?” asked the sales- 
man, pointing to a mud-bespattered near- 
derelict at the curbing. 

“That’s mine,” said the baker. 

“What would you rent it to me for?” 

“Well,” the baker ruminated, his 
thoughts turning to the price he had paid 
for his flour, which was 10c bbl more 
than he had intended to pay, “I wouldn’t 
want to rent it to you at all... .” 

“Name a price.” 

“The condition of the roads and every- 
thing, it would be worth $17.” 

“I don’t want to buy your outfit. I 
just want to ride to Blank.” 

“Seventeen bucks,” said the baker, still 
thinking of the 10c bbl, “and my daughter 
will have to drive you over and bring the 
car back. I’m too busy, myself. Come 
here, Mary,”’—calling into the next room; 
“Mary Jane, can you drive this gentle- 
man to Blank?” 

“Sure I can,” Mary Jane replied. “I 
go over there every week. The ball team 
has won every game this season but one, 
and that was the fault of the umpire.” 

Mary Jane was blue-eyed and remark- 
ably pretty—had to be to win a place in 
this story. The flour salesman choked 
back his protest at the price, and smiled 
approval. 

“All right, Mary Jane,” he said, “how 
soon can you be ready?” 

“Right now. Hop in.” 

The town was cleared, and they pro- 
ceeded a mile in silence. Then Mary 
Jane observed sympathetically: 

“Dad might have knocked off a dollar 
or two.” 

“It’s nothing,” returned the flour sales- 
man, “I have lots of money.” 

“You have?” 

Mary Jane edged over a little closer to 
him. 

“You see I work for a big concern and 
they pay me well,” the salesman said, 
crossing his fingers. 

“It must be nice to have all the money 
you want,” said Mary Jane wistfully. 

“Kt is.” 

Birds flew over and about them. Peo- 
ple waved friendly salutations. Mary 
Jane slowed the car a bit. They talked 
of flowers and birds, of sunsets and green 
meadows. Their hands met, parted, and 
met again. 

“The scenery is beautiful,’ he mur- 
mured, looking at her. 

“It’s prettier in summer than it is in 
winter.” 

“IT mean . 

“Yes?” 

The car glided along through the val- 
ley, climbed up to the ridge where the 
grand panorama of nature at best spread 
out on either side of them. Then came 
houses, more houses, paved streets, light 
wires, green lawns, delivery trucks,—the 
city of Blank. Mary Jane stopped the 


” 


car in front of a large building that stood 
in the center of a square of bluegrass. 

“What is this?” asked the flour sales- 
man. 

And Mary Jane, her eyes on the foot 
brake, demurely answered: 

“The court house.” 

“The court house? . Ah! 
I see! Just wait out here a second, Mary 
Jane, and I'll get it.” 

” . 


We are a reporter, and for the sake of 
a good story will almost always make 
sacrifices. Consequently, in order to ob- 
tain the above, we promised to withhold 
names. It is the true romance of a young 
flour salesman, however, and is here pre- 
sented to show others in that line the full 
opportunities of the business. 


Ellicott’s Mills 


(Continued from page 1276.) 
Pettit’s Mill, at Buckingham, Pa., as 
early as 1761. Mrs. Tyson writes: 

“The liberality of the Ellicotts respect- 
ing their inventions caused their sons and 
successors in occupation the trouble of 
an expensive lawsuit in opposition to the 
claims of Oliver Evans, who in the most 
quiet manner, while the rightful proprie- 
tors of the improvements were engaged 
in other pursuits, reported himself be- 
fore the Maryland legislature, and repre- 
senting that he was the original inventor 
of the elevator and the hopper boy, ob- 
tained a patent right for them... . 

“In 1787 a patent to Oliver Evans for 
the elevator, and hopper boy and a steam 
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carriage, for 14 years, with the exclusive 
right of making and selling within the 
State, was granted. . . . 

“Oliver Evans, who procured this pat- 
ent from the legislature of Maryland, had 
previously to this event been in the habit 
every year of passing several weeks with 
the hospitable proprietors of Ellicott’s 
Mills, and as their inventions were open 
to the inspection of every one, he made 
use of his opportunities to become fully 
acquainted with their operations. So 
soon as Ellicott & Co. became aware of 
what had taken place, they demanded an 
interview with Oliver Evans and charged 
him with treachery and concluded all 
intercourse with him. Averse to litiga- 
tion, due to their pacific principles, they 
suffered his aggressions to pass without 
further notice, not supposing he would 
extract from any manufacturer the fine 
which the legislature had granted on his 
behalf. 

“In this, however, they were deceived, 
for in 1812 or 1813 he actually sued 
them for using his inventions contrary 
to law, in the mills on the Patapsco, and 
those more recently erected by them on 
Gwynn’s Falls. As a means of defense 
they engaged the most able counsel. Of 
this trial, Evan T. Ellicott writes: ‘Oliver 
Evans was defeated in the courts, and 
was forced to rest his claim to a patent 
on the plea of combining the improve- 
ments of the Ellicotts, and receiving a 
patent on this ground, it became a 
source of great emolument to him.’ . . . 
The conduct of the jurors in this case 
was greatly censured by all except a few 
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partisans. The verdict as before writs, 
was given in favor of Oliver Evans, wi, 
pursued with the utmost rigor of the 
law those who used the inventions, 
became a large capitalist thereby. . 
“Joseph Ellicott, when he left the part. 
nership in 1774, purchased a site 
which a small mill had been built Some 
years before for grinding Indian comp 
- Joseph Ellicott tore down the oj 
mill, and built another which was fur. 
nished with all the latest inventions of 
the family; he being, however, the fines 
practical genius of the name. . . . Ti, 
great wonder of his establishment Was 
the four-faced musical clock which yp 
constructed. . This clock combined 
the most delicate and accurate moye. 
ments with the most admirable jm. 
plicity.” 


HE four-faced timepiece has heen de. 
scribed by Charles W. Evans, of Buf. 
falo: 

“The case of the clock is of mahogany 
in the shape of a four-sided pillar o 
column, neatly though plainly finished, 
and on the ‘capital is the clock, with four 
faces, it being designed to stand in the 
middle of an apartment, or a sufficient 
distance from the wall to enable the ob. 
server to walk around it. On one face 
is represented the sun, moon and all the 
planets moving in their different orbits 
as they do in the heavens. On another 
face are the hands which designate the 
hours, minutes, days, weeks, monihs and 
years, the years representing one cen- 
tury. On the third face are marked 4 
musical tunes of the times previous to 
the Revolutionary War; in the center of 
this face is a pointer, which being placed 
against any named tune, this tune is re- 
peated every 15 minutes until the pointer 
is moved to another. On the fourth face 
is a plate of glass through which you see 
the curious mechanism of the clock.” 

James Carey Evans, of Buffilo, a 
great-great-grandnephew of the inventor, 
informs The Northwestern Miller that 
the clock, in the hands of his ancestors 
in Maryland, is still running as it has 
for more than a century and a half 

It was Joseph, a son of the clock mak- 
er, who laid out the city of Buffalo. An- 
other son, Major Andrew Ellicott, recon- 
structed from memory the plans made by 
I’Enfant for the city of Washington 
and taken away with him when lhe was 
dismissed, and to him we owe the city of 
Washington as it is today, as Dr. G. 
Hunter Bartlett, Buffalo, points out in 
his estimable book, “Andrew and joseph 
Ellicott.” 

A writer in the Baltimore Sun of re- 
cent date thus describes the resting place 


ot the pioneer founders of Ellicott’ - 


Mills: 

“Scattered here and there through 
rural Maryland are many family burying 
grounds, some neglected and weed grown, 
others tenderly cared for. They usually 
lie near the center of some ancient farm- 
lands, and occasionally are strongly 
walled. 


“One of this type rests in the sunshine | 


of one of the many hills of Ellicott City, 
some distance to the left of the Columbia 
national road, which has its beginning 
opposite the Howard House, on the Fred- 
erick road. It winds its picturesque way 
to the national capital. 

“It is an acre in which rest the re- 
mains of the founders of Ellicott City, 
and belongs to the Ellicott family be- 
cause the land was given in 1795 for this 
purpose by a member of the family. 
Seen from a distance its massive stone 
walls give it the aspect of a roofless fort, 
and living and dead enter by a great iron 
gateway. Recently a legacy has been left 
for the continued care of the ‘Quaker 
Cemetery,’ as residents of Ellicott City 
call the old burying grounds. 

“This is being added to by family sub- 
scriptions sufficient to create an endow- 
ment fund. Those chosen to assume the 
responsibility are Miss Helen Hamilton 
Carey, president; James Carey, III, 
treasurer; Malcolm Van Vechten Tyson, 
secretary.” 

+ - 

Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Malcolm Van 
Vechten Tyson, 251 Preston Street West 
Baltimore, is endeavoring to form at 
Ellicott society and to secure material 
to bring the family book up to date. Mr. 
Tyson has asked The Northwestern Mill- 
er to request that all descendants of the 
Ellicotts communicate with him. 
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THE USUAL THING 


The highly beneficial rains which fell 
over the greater portion of the Canadian 
West last week occasioned the first out- 
burst of prophecies regarding the volume 
of wheat which will be harvested this 
year. As the precipitation has, beyond 
doubt, vastly improved crop conditions 
generally, this primary guesswork is fa- 
yorable to the growing crops, and an- 
other 400,000,000-bu wheat crop, or bet- 
ter, is already being prognosticated. 
Had a plague of grasshopers or cut- 
worms appeared in any part of the vast 
western wheat producing country, the 
crops would have been just as enthu- 
siastically ruined by these inveterate 
prophets. It is well to remember that 
many things may happen to a crop be- 
fore it is harvested, and certainly west- 
ern Canadian wheat is at present in too 
early a stage of development for any 
prediction as to its ultimate yield. Its 
present condition is most promising and, 
with the continuance of reasonably good 
weather, there is little doubt that the 
West will maintain its good average. 


TORONTO 


Trading in spring wheat flour in the 
domestic market remains at a low ebb. 
Mills complain that buyers show no in- 
terest at present price levels. They seem 
to be awaiting market developments. 
Prices were unchanged last week. Quo- 
tations, June 26: 


Tis patent® sca hansanee< $8.70 $8.70 
DEUS . cocversesaseseses 8.45 8.45 
edu ..cinedsebetssread 8.20 8.20 
Pees cleafe acti neds coens 7.10 7.10 
BOW GTAAE covesdenceveces 5.10 5.10 
POOR flour occ esecwaregander 4.60 4.60 

All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 


.b., ears, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
discount for quantity purchases, 


bags, f 
less 10 
Baker: 
20¢ bbl 

Ontario Winters.—The better feeling 
noted in recent weeks in winter wheat 
flour has disappeared, and this market 
is now experiencing a dull spell. Sellers 
say that prices are not high enough to 
warrant business. There has been some 
competition from American mills. Quo- 
tations have declined 10@20c bbl, and on 
June 26 90 per cent patents, in second- 
hand jute bags, were held at $6.15 bbl, 
car lots, track, Montreal; Toronto, $5.80; 
bulk lots, seaboard for export, in buyers’ 
bags, $5.90. 

Export Trade.—Demand from over-sea 
buyers for Canadian spring wheat flour 
is fair. The best market at present is 
Germany, and shipments to Hamburg re- 
cently have been good. This business is 
inspired by a desire to get supplies into 
that country before the expiration on 
July 31 of the present favorable rate of 
duty. Trade with Denmark has also had 
4 revival, while the United Kingdom is 
buying in a limited way. Mills are be- 
ginning to receive inquiries - regarding 
prices for delivery when the. new crop 
comes on the market. Mill quotations 
are inclined to be lower. On June 26, 
export spring patents, in 140-lb jutes, 
Were quoted at 48s 6d@43s 9d per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
July- \ugust shipment. 

Some sales to the British West Indies 
of Ontario winter wheat flour are re- 
ported. Exporters state, however, that 
bids are too low to encourage any vol- 
ume of trading in this direction. A 
fairly steady business in small quantities 
with the United Kingdom is being done. 
Prices for new crop flour have not been 
firmly established, although inquiries are 
being received. It is a little early for 
bookings of future business of this kind. 
Quotations last week were 6d@Is lower, 
and on June 26 were 39s@89s 6d per 
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Trade Agreement Is Sought 


Representations have been made to the dominion government by the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association with a view to having Canada partici- 
pate in the most favored nation trade agreement entered into in 1923 between 


Great Britain and Czechoslovakia. 


Under the present tariff, Canadian ce- 


reals and flour are subject to the sliding scale plan. 
When Great Britain signed the agreement in 1923, India and the do- 
minions were allowed participation if they so desired. 


Canada Returns to Gold Standard 


Monrreat, Que.—On July 1, next, the fifty-ninth anniversary of con- 
federation, Canada will officially return to the gold standard. This will not 
cause any excitement or disturbance in the dominion, as Canada’s paper money 
has quickly recovered from a severe temporary setback which at one time 
amounted to a discount as low as 20 per cent on the New York market, and 
its dollar has since then attained, for short periods, small premiums in that 


market. 


The Canadian public does not expect any considerable movement of 
gold to result from the carrying out of this policy; export of gold had been 


prohibited in 1914 as a war measure. 


to see their currency again officially and truly on a gold basis. 


It is a great satisfaction to Canadians 


Of course, 


there was never any doubt that this goal would be attained. Nevertheless, 
a tribute of admiration is due to the Canadian statesmen who have been in 
office since 1914, to Canadian financiers and business men, as well as to that 
great army of sound, patriotic, hard working men and women who form 
the bulk of the nation, for having so promptly achieved this success. 








280 Ibs, in jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, July shipment. 


NOTES 


Victor Cote, Quebec representative of 
the Quaker Oats Co., was here last week. 

J. E. Weeks, sales manager for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was in Toronto recently. 

Members of the Fort William Rotary 
Club recently visited the plant of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

A. E. Copeland, president and man- 
aging director of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in To- 
ronto on June 25, 

The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
a government publication, in an article 
on the German flour trade, states that 
Canada exports approximately 3,000 tons 
flour per month to that country. 

A dispatch from London states that, 
owing to the coal strike, another rise in 
rates on grain shipments from Atlantic 
ports is expected. The Canadian rate 
has already increased about 3c bu. On 
account of the scarcity of coal, there has 
been a considerable reduction in the 
number of British ships in operation. 

The traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association held a 
meeting in Toronto on June 23. Freight 
problems affecting western Ontario mill- 
ers, rates on shipments to Newfound- 
land, and general freight rates, were re- 
viewed. The meeting was presided over 
by Charles La Ferle, chairman of the 
committee. 

Charles La Ferle, traffic manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and 
chairman of the traffic committee of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
left on June 24, accompanied by Mrs. La 
Ferle, for an extended tour of the west- 
ern provinces. His trip is being made in 
the interests of the association with which 
he is connected. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is pointing out to Canadian mill- 
ers that Ecuador offers an excellent and 
regular market for flour. It is stated 
that this product constitutes about 5 per 
cent of the total value of that country’s 
imports, amounting to about 10,000 bbis 
monthly. At present the United States 
supplies 95 per cent of Ecuadorean flour 
imports. 

J. P. Jones, manager of the Consoli- 
dated Elevators, Fort William, Ont., 
died on June 23. Mr. Jones was an out- 
standing figure in the grain trade of 





Canada. He entered the elevator busi- 
ness on the prairies in 1888, and came to 
the Head of the Lakes in 1904, where he 
supervised the construction of several 
elevators. Mr. Jones served as a mem- 
ber of the board of grain commissioners 
from 1913 to 1922, and on retiring be- 
came manager of the Consolidated Ele- 
vators. 

Representatives from Montreal attend- 
ing the meeting of the Canadian Nation- 
al Millers’ Association at Toronto last 
week were J. L. V. Mallette, secretary 
of the association; Charles Ritz, eastern 
manager Robin Hood Mills, Ltd; E. D. 
Stuart, traffic manager Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd; R. W. Hardy, Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. Others 
present were E. V. Morphet, Quaker 
Oats Co., Peterborough; F. T. Rose- 
brugh, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; A. M. Smith, James 
Goldie Co., Ltd., Toronto; A. C. Mc- 
Leod, McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Straf- 
ford; G. A. Gray, T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., 
Chatham. 


WINNIPEG 


Extreme dullness characterizes the 
flour trade of western Canada. Small 
lots are being sold for domestic account, 
but not any considerable volume. Some 
inquiries have been received from export 
buyers, but no new business has been re- 
ported, The majority of the larger 
prairie mills are operating only to a 
small percentage of their capacity. 
Prices have not changed. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted June 26 at $9.15 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.55, and first clears at 
$6.95, Fort William basis; cottons, 1l5c 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchasing 
their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 

NOTES 

Stanley Morice, Vilna, Alta., plans the 
erection of a 50-bbl grist mill. 

A. C. McMillan, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is on 
an extended visit to the Pacific Coast. 

E. H. Franke, manager of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has re- 
turned home from Fort William, Ont. 

The Canadian wheat pool has set July 
15 as its cut-off date. All grain shipped 
after that will go into the 1926-27 pool. 


Stewart Gordon, formerly sales man- 








ager for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., has been appointed 
district representative at Winnipeg for 
Ford Motors, Ltd. 

It is estimated that over 1,000,000 bus 
wheat per week are still being mar- 
keted by western Canadian farmers, and 
that since Aug. 1, last, some 356,361,000 
bus have been delivered. The estimated 
amount now in farmers’ hands is placed 
as low as 3,000,000 bus. G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

again prevails for spring 
wheat flour. Bakers are purchasing only 
for immediate requirements. Stocks are 
low, as mills have been operating prin- 
cipally for export. Country jobbers and 
bakers report an indifferent demand, and 
sales of mixed cars are made just to fill 
in orders for immediate consumption. 
Export inquiries are fair. The under- 
tone of the market is steady. Prices, 
June 25: first patents $8.70 bbl, patents 
$8.45, second patents $8.20, standard pat- 
ents $8, jutes, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is slightly cheaper. 
The situation is unchanged, as stocks 
continue to be small and demand limited. 
Quotations, June 25, $6.50@6.60 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net 
cash. Small lots $7.10@7.20, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 


Quietness 


NOTES 

A. E. Gagnon, secretary of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is now 
occupying his summer home at St. Rose, 
Que. 

Harold C. Moore, Toronto, export 
manager of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., has returned from a short 
business visit to New York. 


W. A. Black, vice president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
covered sufficiently from his recent illness 
to be able to attend to business. 


J. W. McConnell, Montreal, has been 
appointed to a vacancy on the board of 
directors of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. Mr. McConnell has been for some 
years a director of the Montreal Tram- 
ways Co. and also of the St. Lawrence 
Sugar Refineries, Ltd. 


Albert A. Lavoie, Quebec sales man- 
ager for the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has been appointed one of the 
delegates to represent the Dominion 
Commercial Travelers’ Association at the 
Canadian Passenger Association confer- 
ence, to be held at Halifax, N. S., on 
July 7-8. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in May, 1926 
and 1925, in barrels: 
To— 
oo 


1926 1925 
1,801 10 





United Kingdom ........ 238,157 128,475 
Other countries ......... 485,894. 353,830 
WE Ces viw cv eivexses 725,852 482,315 
Wheat exports in May, 1926 and 1925, in 
bushels: 

To— 1926 1925 
United States .......... 966,635 511,860 
United Kingdom ....... 16,927,328 12,253,038 
Other countries ........ 2,085,055 2,118,601 





MONEE 044.6b4 ca v0ws.sms 18,979,018 14,883,499 
Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 





1925 and 1924, to May 31, 1926 and 1925, 
in barrels: 

To— 1925-26 1924-25 
Umited Btatew 0c ccvccs 14,617 16,836 
United Kingdom ...... 2,606,759 2,316,194 
Other countries ....... 6,267,449 6,425,324 

_ eT eer Te 8,888,825 8,758,354 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 





1925 and 1924, to May 31, 1926 and 1925, 
in bushels: 

To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 9,084,753 2,606,737 
United Kingdom ..... 171,689,877 98,553,698 
Other countries ...... 50,696,260 22,916,796 

MOG set sbwes se eecs 231,370,890 124,077,231 
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NEW YORK 

The local market is featureless, and 
conditions remain unchanged from the 
past few weeks, This means that buy- 
ing continues in a small, steady volume 
for immediate needs, No sales of any 
size have come to light, and while the 
limited daily purchases bring a fair-sized 
total for the month, it is an er gee | 
unsatisfactory business, since each small 
amount must be bargained for just as 
ardently as if it were a round lot, 

Think Prices Too High. ot are 
fighting strongly against prevailing new 
crop hard winter prices, and while by 
nature a buyer is bearish, there is a 
growing feeling in many quarters that 
in this instance he is expecting too much 
of a decline, Close buying has now con- 
tinued for two months, with the result 
that local stocks are very light, so that 
when the new flour actually comes in 
quantity, there will be a good many holes 
to fill, Cash premiums have gone up 
considerably since the first of the month, 
and a decided buying movement would 
undoubtedly run them up still further, 

Practically all Kansas mills are now 
quoting on the new crop basis, and prices 
) mm old flour are about $1 above the level 
of new, Many mills feel that this pre 
mium is too high to pay for old flour, 
and so are offering only the new, The 
actual range of reported prices was 
#6,90@,7,50, but some mills were rumored 
to be selling below this, and the general 
run of quotations was $7,10@7,25, 

Spring Wheat Interest Limited,-In 
terest in spring wheat flours was limited, 
except on established brands which have 
their regular following. These prices 
ranged #7,056@8,55, with the bulk of the 
quotations around $7,365, 

Dealers still have considerable diffi 
culty in getting flour through that is 
routed over one of the lake lines. ‘This 
line made a cheaper rate and earnestly 
solicited business, with the result that 
now there are reported to be over 6,000 
tons flour at a western port, 

Heport,—Interest in export has slack 
ened somewhat compared to recent 
weeks, when Germany was in the market 
for fair quantities and when there was 
general Inquiry from the Continent, 

(uotations,-Prices, June 25; spring 
fancy patents $845@8,80, standard 
= $7,.85@845, clears $7,40@7,75; 
mrd winter shorts patents $7,35@7,85, 
straights 86.80@7,45; soft winter 
straights, $7,25@7,60; rye, 6@640,—all 
in jutes, 


EXCHANGE OFFICIALA HONORED 


A happy event took place on June 24, 
when two of the long-time members of 
the Produce Exchange were honored by 
their colleagues for their services to the 
exchange, J. Barstow Smull, recently 
retired president, and Walter B, Pollock, 
former president and present treasurer 
of the exchange, were each presented 
with a large clock, A_ representative 
group of members attended the presen 
tations, which were made by James 
Ward Warner and Elliot Barrows on 
behalf of their friends, In speeches they 
told of the high esteem in which Mr. 
Smull and Mr, Pollock were held, and 
expressed the appreciation of the mem- 
bers for their untiring efforts on behalf 
of the exchange, 

NOTES 

A, J, Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, spent a few days last 
week In the New York market, 


James B, Ness, formerly in the flour 
milling business in Toronto, visited the 
New York market last week, 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 727, the previous week 
778, and the same week a year ago 722, 

Thomas Hogan, president of the Ho- 


gan Milling Co., Junction City, Kansas, 
visited the offices of Samuel Knighton & 
Son last week. 

An involuntary bankruptcy petition 
was filed June 24 by Gotthilf Bromm, 
baker, 1407 Third Avenue; liabilities, 
#22,000; assets, $4,000. 

Cliff H. Morris, representative in New 
York for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, returned last week from a trip 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Charles W. Jewell, general manager 
for the RK. D. Johnson Milling Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., formerly engaged in the 
brokerage business here, spent a couple 
of days in this market last week. 

W. Steed, manager of the Port Col- 
borne, Ont., mill of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., was introduced on the 
floor of the Produce Exchange by W. C. 
Duncan, the mill’s local representative, 
last week, 

The trade here has been advised of the 
recent death of L. J. Newburgh at Bal- 
timore. Mr. Newburgh was in business 
for himself in this market for several 
years, previous to which he was a sales- 
man for the Harry BE. White Co. 

The Pie Bakeries of America, Inc., for 
the first four months of 1926 reports net 
profits available for dividends of $193,- 
194, equal to $2.67 a share on class A 
stock, or at the annual rate of twice the 
$4 cumulative dividend to which that 
stock is entitled, 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ended June 19, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, amounted to 1,715,183 bus and 
56,518 bbls. The flour was in seattered 
lots, the largest being 19,270 bbls to 
Hamburg, and 18,513 to United Kingdom 
ports, 

Sales by the Ward Baking Corpora- 

tion are now running at the annual rate 
of about $50,000,000, and executives of 
the company estimate that economies in 
operation during the next six months 
will result in a saving equal to 4 per 
cent on the present volume of business, 
according-to a financial note in a local 
paper. 
* A. M. Conners, sales manager for the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., re- 
cently spent several days in the local 
market, with headquarters at the offices 
of Dawson & Seaver, who represent the 
mill here. §S, H,. Heywood, president 
of the Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich., also was a recent visitor at this 
office, 


BOSTON 

There was only a limited demand for 
flour last week, Buyers are hesitating 
about purchasing flour ahead, as they 
expect the market will go still lower. 
There has been little done in advanced 
sales of new hard winter wheat flour, A 
few agents claim to have sold good lines 
for future delivery, but most mills seem 
to prefer to wait until something more 
definite is known regarding quality and 
cost of wheat before booking. Buyers 
generally are of the belief that the first 
heavy run of new wheat will result in 
much lower prices, 

While arrivals of flour last week 
showed a material increase, the greater 
part was destined for export. A few 
spring wheat millers are offering new 
spring wheat patents for later delivery 
on the new crop at $1@1,25 bbl under 
current quotations for old wheat grades, 
but no sales have been made, These 
offerings are more in the nature of feel- 
ers, 

Quotations, June 26: spring special 
short patents $9.85@10 bbl, standard 
patents $8.50@9.85, first clears $7.35@ 
7.75; hard winter short patents $8,75@9, 


standard patents $820@8.65; soft win- 
ter patents $820@8.65, straight $7.60@8, 
and clear $7@7 50. 

Rye flour is firmer, with a consider- 
able advance in prices. con- 
tinues quiet. Choice white patents were 
quoted at 3625@6.50 bbl, in sacks, stand- 
ard patents $6.15@630. Dark rye was 
dull, with prices about steady at $445 
@450. There was a better demand for 
rye meal, with the market higher at $4.95 
@505. 

NOTES 


J. EB. Leene, Pittsburgh, and M. H. 
Ross and W. S. Clifford, Mora, N. Y., 
were recent visitors on the trade room 
floor of the Grain & Flour Exchange. 

Henry Knighton, Boston representa- 
tive of Samuel Knighton & Son, flour, 
New York, has left this city to take up 
his duties as manager of the New Yor 
office. His successor here will be named 
later. Mr. Knighton is a member of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. He 
has just returned from an exten visit 
to Great Britain and the Continent. 


Exports of Canadian flour in bond 
through the port of Boston last month 
were unusually heavy, being 142,052 
sacks. The destinations were: Bremen, 
100,076 sacks; Hamburg, 20,880; Lon- 
don, 20496; Rotterdam, 600. There still 
are several heavy shipments scheduled. 
It is stated that the rushing forward of 
flour shipment to Germany is because of 
the new import tariff which will go into 
effect on Aug. 1. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


If wheat premiums stabilize there will 
be some business done, but the hesitation 
of buyers becomes more pronounced as 
the Kansas harvest progresses. Millers 
do not care to book orders until they 
know where they stand. Last week’s 
output showed a slight loss over the pre- 
vious week, and were it not for the ac- 
cumulation of old orders would be still 
lighter. Prices have eased off. 

Demand for rye flour is only fair, but 
there was enough sold to justify an in- 
crease in prices last week. 

First and second clears are steady, 
with no change in quotations. 

Buffalo quotations, June 26: spring 
fancy patents $9@9.25 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.90@9, clears $7.25@7.40, second 
clears $43.50 ton; rye, $6.40@6.50 bbl for 
white, $6@6.20 for medium, and $6@ 
6.10 for dark; hard winters $8.90@9, 
straight $8.50@8.75, soft winters $8.90 
@9., 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 20-26 ...... 238,000 211,638 89 
Previous week .. 288,000 214,119 90 
WOOP GOO 2000464 238,000 187,653 79 
Two years ago... 166,600 128,414 69 
Three years ago. 166,500 86,136 52 


NOTES 


A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & 
Co., grain, is in Cleveland. 

Max F. Cohn, of the Tioga Mill & 
Klevator Co., Waverly, visited the grain 
floor last week. 

Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., left 
for Wichita last week. 

George P. Urban, of the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., returned last week from 
New Haven, where he attended the re- 
union of his class. 

The Maritime Milling Co. has awarded 
a contract to the Monarch Engineering 
Co, for the erection of a 125,000-bu con- 
crete grain elevator. Plans and specifi- 
cations were prepared by the A, E, Bax- 
ter Engineering Co. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour was in good demand last week. 
Sales of spring-wheat products were ex- 
ceptionally brisk. Little business was 
done in new crop flour from the North- 
west. All old crop quotations on Kan- 
sas flour were withdrawn. 

Mill representatives from Kansas re- 
port sales of new crop flour as gratify- 
ing. There has been a revival in buyin 
on the part of the larger consumers, fs 
this is expected to continue. Bakers, es- 
pecially the larger ones, appear keenly 








June 30, 1925 


interested in the market and are weleon 
ing visits of the men who sell flour. p, 
mand for clears is With prices 
slightly higher. Rye F sales are fair 
with prices higher than a week ay, 
Users of soft winter flour placed Some 
fair-sized orders for prompt shipmes 
last week. Semolinas were quoted » 
4% lb, Pittsburgh, demand being fair, 
Quotations, June 26: spring wheat shor 
patents $850@9 bbl, standard $7.15@ 
850; hard winter (new crop) short pa. 
ent $750@7.75, standard patent %6.75@ 
7.25, clears $7@17.75; soft winter $69; 
@6.75, bulk; pure white rye 56@6.50, 
medium $5@5.50, and dark $3.50@4, 


Horace W. Crider, president of th 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associs. 
tion, accompanied Mrs. Crider to Ney 
York, whence she sailed on June 30 for 
Europe. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club wil! mee 
on July 10, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
which time delegates to the National 
Federated Flour Clubs convention jp 
Philadelphia will make their report. 


Thomas F. Hogan, of the Hogan Mill. 
ing Co., Junction City, Kansas, on his 
return from Europe, where he spent con- 
siderable time in Ireland, studying the 
flour situation, spent several days in 
Pittsburgh on his way nome. 

G. A. Wilde, president of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, was tendered an informal 
reception at the meeting of the association 
on June 26, in honor of his election as 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 

C. C. Larvs. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was shown some attention last 
week, due to freer offerings and lower 
limits. Apparently all mills were anx- 
ious for business and ready to meet the 
market, and the change resulted in wak- 
ing up the buyers and causing a better 
feeling generally. The surprise of the 
week was the weakness in springs, com- 
pared with the strength in hard winters. 
Many old hard winters are proving more 
satisfactory to the trade than old 
springs, while the new hard winters are 
being heralded as the best ever, and 
especially in the matter of protein. 

Sales were on the increase last week, 
and included old standard springs and 
hard winters, and old soft winter short 
patent and near-by straight, all basis 98- 
lb cottons and at prices within the range 
of quotations. New hard winter stand- 
ard patent, for July-August shipment, 
was offered at $7.25 bbl, cotton, with $7 
bid. Top quality of old near-by soft 
winter straight sold at $6.50, bulk, with 
ordinary stock obtainable for less, while 
the first sale of new crop near-by soft 
winter straight was made at $6 in sec- 
ondhand cottons for July or early July 
shipment. Rye flour lost much of its 
early snap. 

Closing prices, June 26, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, 5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $8.50(08.75, 
standard patent $8@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@8.75, straight $8@ 
8.25; soft winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.75, straight (near-by) $6.50@6.75; rye 
flour, white $5.65@5.90, dark $4.35 4.60. 


NOTES 


R. P. Reed, grain, Circleville, Ohio, 
was a guest of Gill & Fisher, grain ex- 
porters, on ’change, June 25. 

Flour receipts last week included 
8,941 bbls destined for export. Millfeed 
receipts included 157 tons for export. 

About 200 bus fine old crop near-by 
soft winter wheat was offered for sale 
on ’change here June 25. The best bid 
obtainable for it was $1.85 bu, or 13c 
down from the previous sale. 

George P. Knoblock, vice president 
and manager of Knoblock Bros., Inc, 
operating 62 chain groceries in Balti- 
more, died after a long illness on June 
19. He was 48 years old. 

William M. Brittain has resigned 4s 
director of the export and import bureau 
of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, effective July 1. He is leaving, it 
is said, to pursue other plans. G. 
Pouder, Mr. Brittain’s assistant, has 
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heen named to temporarily fill the va- 
cacy: 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
(Co, brokers and agents in flour, feed 
wed grain, who for a month or more 
has been laid up with a mild case of ty- 
phoid fever, appeared on ‘change last 
week. 

Ww. Vernon MacNeal, son of Walter F. 
MacNeal, of J. M. Frisch & Co., grain, 
and Miss Elsie Flahart, were married on 
June 26. After a honeymoon at Niagara 
Falls and on the St. Lawrence River, 
they will be at home at 2316 Rosedale 
Street. 

The first new wheat of the season, a 

reel lot from lower Virginia, arrived 
bere on June 22. The shipment was 
dean and of good berry, but contained 
2% per cent moisture, which rendered it 
practically unsalable, and it finally was 
githdrawn from the market on a bid of 
9 bu. 

J. Ross Myers & Son, flour distribu- 
tors and mill agents, were last week 
awarded the contract to furnish the state 
institutions with about 1,400 bbls old 
crop standard hard wheat patent flour at 
$835 bbl, and 175 bbls old crop near-by 
soft winter straight at $7.40, both basis 
98-lb cottons and for delivery as needed 
within the next three months. 


C. H. Dorsey. 





CONTINENTAL TAKES OVER 
MILL AT ELLICOTT CITY 


The Continental Milling Co., on July 1, 
is scheduled to take over and operate the 
mill at Ellicott City, Md., formerly the 
property of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. 
Miller G. Belding is president of the 
company, Harry E. Karr vice president, 
and Morris Schapiro secretary-treasurer. 

The new company will grind soft win- 
ter wheat flour exclusively, and sell only 
to wholesale or car lot trade, domestic 
and abroad. Waterpower will be used 
as far as possible. 

The carly history of milling at Ellicott 
City is contained in an article appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue. 





AUSTRALIA DONATES BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Lonnon, Ene., June 14.—On the occa- 
sion of the King’s birthday, on June 3, 
he was presented with a cake made en- 
tirely from Australian products. The 
donors were the dried fruit growers of 
the Murray River, which flows through 
New South Wales, and the King’s thanks 
and appreciation of their gift were con- 
veyed through the high commissioner for 
Australia. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Sales of flour were limited last week. 
The majority of buyers are waiting for 
further developments in the new wheat 
flour market, although some sales of this 
class of flour were reported. Old wheat 
flour is still in fair demand for immedi- 
ate shipment, but this business will be 
practically over by the end of the week. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Quotations on 
new wheat flour are being made by the 
majority of mills, but buyers are reluc- 
tant to make large bookings, as the feel- 
ing prevails that prices will be lower 
when the movement of the crop is in full 
swing. Some business has been booked, 
for the most part by those mills which 
have been willing to gamble on the mar- 
ket and make extremely low quotations 
in anticipation of a later decline in wheat 
prices. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The local soft 
wheat milling industry is still marking 
time. Few mills have made quotations 
on the new wheat product, but by the 
last of this week practically all of them 
will be doing so. Some business was 
done last week on old wheat flour for 
immediate shipment, but this was of light 
volume. 

Ezport Trade.—Little business was 
done in the export market last week. 
Foreign buyers are awaiting further de- 
velopments, but the trade is very opti- 
mistic of the outlook for business during 
the coming crop year. Old bookings have 
practically all been taken out. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-Ib jutes, 
St. Louis, June 26: soft winter short 
patent $7.25@7.50 bbl, straight $6.90@ 
7.25, first clear $6@6.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.80@8.25, straight $6.90@ 
7.25, first clear $6.10@6.60; spring first 
patent $8@8.40, standard patent $7.60@ 
7.90, first clear $6.50@7. 


NOTES 

Herman F. Wright, of the sales de- 

partment of the Saxony Mills, was on a 
vacation last week. 

W. P. Garcelon, manager of the St. 

Louis office of the Southwestern Milling 











Valley Bag Co. 


in New Home 





4 HE Valley Bag Co. recently moved into new and larger quarters at Nine- 
teenth and Morgan streets, St. Louis. The building is thoroughly modern, 
and has a floor space of 24,000 square feet, which gives the company ample 


room to care for its growing business. 


Arthur Kracht is president of the 


company, C. J. Dammann vice president and treasurer, and J. R. Tache secre- 
tary. The company has been in business for four years, and all of the officers 


have been connected with the bag business for many years. 








Co., Inc., is in Kansas City this week 
attending a meeting of branch managers. 

The membership of James T. Rigsbey 
in the Merchants’ Exchange has been 
posted for sale and cancellation. 

J. W. McKee, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 
recently in St. Louis on business. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, was in St. Louis last week. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., has re- 
turned from an eastern business trip. 

Simon Mayer, of the Continental Ex- 
port Co., Chicago, is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Fire recently destroyed an elevator 
and 5,000 bus grain belonging to the 
Platte County Co-operative Wheat Ele- 
vator Association. The loss is placed at 
$60,000. 

W. H. Potts, manager, and B. C. 
Lemon, assistant manager, of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., office of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., visited the 
company’s home office recently. 

Frank Rushton, president of the Rush- 
ton Baking Co. and also of the Kansas 
City (Kansas) Chamber of Commerce, 
was in St. Louis last week with a group 
of good will tourists from that city. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,800 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sn notwe shi oew aaas 20,100 31 
Previews Week .........+- 31,400 33 
.. RO een ery 16,500 26 
we DERRG OOO ccc ccdcnde 24,100 38 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

et SE. sil cise xed ege 44,000 51 
Previous week ........... 44,400 51 
A Ee ee 33,400 38 
ue DOORS BOO .cnkancvdcas 38,800 45 


NEW ORLEANS 

There was only a limited demand for 
either old or new wheat flour last week, 
although some mills made strong over- 
tures for new wheat flour business with 
very low prices. Stocks are low, but 
bakers and wholesale grocers exhibit lit- 
tle enthusiasm. They hope that the ex- 
pected large flour movement will result 
in lower prices. 

Inquiries have improved somewhat in 
the export field, and European buyers 
seem more in accord with American price 
ideas. However, Latin America contin- 
ues to be the chief flour buyer through 
this port. Inquiries from the tropics last 
week were normal, and shipments were 
fair. 

Flour prices, June 24: 

-—Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.05 $8.40 $8.80 
95 per cent ....... 8.75 8.10 8.25 
100 per cent ....., 8.40 7.65 7.80 
|, SERS 8.10 7.45 7.50 
25 2 | eee rr 7.16 6.65 
Second clear ...... ose 6.85 5.00 

No. 2 semolina, 5%c Ib. 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 24: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... 450 Matanzas ..... 1,498 
CO ae 200 Manzanillo .... 900 
Belize ..... ee... Pee! 150 
Canary Islands. 600 Panama City... 300 
Caibarien ...... 2... Saar 1,675 
Cardenas ...... 456 Progreso ....... 600 
COMMON consis. 25 Puerto Cabezas. 100 
Cienfuegos ..... 784 Puerto Limon... 200 
eee 220 Puerto Mexico.. 250 
a 100 Punta Arenas.. 50 
Dublin 2.0.6... 2,000 San Fernando... 100 
Glasgow ....... 600 San Jose ...... 400 
Juayaquil ..... 440 Santiago ...... 2,278 
Havana ...... 11,531 Vera Cruz .... 2,926 
Kingston ...... 2,475 
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A total of 16,150 200-Ib bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended June 24, according to the figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,915 
bags; Santiago, 1,125; Kingston, 1,250; 
Puerto Limon, 200; Panama City, 300; 
Colon, 220; Punta Arenas, 50; Puerto 
Barrios, 297; Belize, 1,200; Livingston, 
8; Puerto Castella, 105. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 125; Cienfuegos, 500; 
Vera Cruz, 1,200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 470; Vera Cruz, 1,600. 

Munson Line: Cienfuegos, 380; Man- 
zanillo, 900; Havana, 1,700; Progreso, 
600. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade inspected 53,357 bus wheat and 
95,754 bus rye to June 24, and reported 
105,000 bus wheat in elevators on that 
date. 

Both the rice spot and futures markets 
were quiet last week. New contract, 
fancy July, was offered at 6.40; October, 
5.86; November, 5.64; December, 5.60; 
January, 5.56; February, 5.75. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted, June 24, at 
the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to June 24 .. 851,777 740,110 
Same period, 1925 ........ 951,819 757,554 
Sales— 
Season to June 24 ........ 76,562 $384,907 


Same period, 1925 ........ 55,231 1,153,902 


NOTES 


A. J. Palermo, of John E. Koerner & 
Co., is making a business trip through 
Louisiana. 

The Oklahoma Milling Co., Kingfisher, 
Okla., has placed its New Orleans ac- 
count exclusively with J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc. 

J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has re- 
ceived its first car of new wheat flour 
from Oklahoma. The flour is reported 
to be very good. Three other cars are 
expected within a few days. 

B. B. Jones, Madison, Wis., has been 
selected as marketing expert for the ag- 
ricultural extension program now in 
process of organization. This group is 
being formed to encourage the produc- 
tion of fruit and vegetables in the im- 
mediate trading area of New Orleans, by 
creating marketing facilities that will 
make this type of endeavor profitable to 
producers. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


With the trade leaning to the bear side, 
buyers of flour are taking as little as 
possible. Single and split cars are about 
the only sales reported, and interest in 
new crop stuff is at a minimum. The 
spread between the old and the new 
tends to narrow, but chiefly because of 
easiness in the former. Consumers are 
taking only actual requirements. 

Quotations, June 24, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ents $8.50@9.25 bbl, standard patents $8 
@8.25; spring wheat short patents $9.75 
@10, standard patents $8.95@9.40; hard 
winter short patents (old) $7.90@8, (new) 


$7.45@$7.50, standard patents (old) 
$7.50@7.65, (new) $7.20@7.35; blended 


patents $7.40@8; western soft patents, 
$7.40@7.60. 
NOTES 
George Wolff, of the Wolff Milling Co., 
New Haven, Mo., visited here recently. 
J. E. Ramsey, of the Central Milling 
Co., made a trip to Birmingham and 
other points in Alabama recently. 
GeorGe WILLIAMSON. 


STEAMER RETURNS WITH CARGO 

Gtascow, Scortanp, June 9.—The An- 
chor-Donaldson liner Letitia, which dur- 
ing the strike period carried back to 
America about seven tenths of her 
wheat cargo and also a quantity of her 
flour cargo, has returned to the Clyde. 
This cargo will now be discharged seven 
weeks late, but as there is a difference 
of about 4s qr in the value of the wheat 
in her holds, the question is, who is to 
stand the loss? Millers who were among 
the consignees wili be claiming against 
the shippers both for loss in value and 
for standing idle for lack of the wheat, 
and flour importers also will be lodging 
claims. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Flour Exports April Exports Canada—Exports Via United States 
Wheat flour exports from the Urited States by months from May 1, 1925, to April 30, Exports of flour and grain from the United Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
1926, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and States by countries of destination during the and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000's omitted): month of April, 1926, as reported by the houses of the United States, by Countries of 

































































































































To— May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. Totals Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Pager age and by ey ports, from Aug 

Azores, Madeira ....... 2 1 1 4 1 2 i: Paes 1 1 2 5 22 Wheat —Bushela—, the Unites — <? 1926, as reported py 

SE, Sincduince ad &s,4 oa 4 ee mae we ea: eg 25 1, Geer, bhic Wheat Gera nited States Bureau of Foreign agg 
‘ P _ , Domestic Commerce: 

Dn. .b.cbeee' ed's 00'<¢ 13 22 12 13 26 19 28 13 7 8 17 17 “s Azores. otc 4,957 Aw, - 

DEE ‘Sah acec¥eede css - $2 ad 1 od ~ 1 i _ are ae as : ecu fy [aa a “lour, 

BR c gaeiese teibond 36 + 2 2. eS Bm A See — JAE lle oe SR  evete : Pe sO pera bee bbls 
p bacon sie keudisan Ck " 153 80 52 + 15 21 22 10 12 pe 26 — aes tiie... s0088  ...,- 9 ae ee ga a Rei 16,000 ae 

I er a tain 4 Se sa. ag siege taht eae he ee!” Ske An 00 ss 
BENE Watcsscivegesecs o6 8 8 OO 8 OS ee ee ae ee ee Baris auc he Ae 7,408,826 Li) 

NTR 5 dake bask «eek s 1 ow =. ae aie 1 1 2 19 Germany ........ O0:500.-. -O6008 - “WASRS- BE oe os cane eckes a. ~ 
Jugoslavia, etc. ........ ee 3 2 ee 3 1 es ‘: ee os ee 2 11 IR ac STEUBR.  .o cick RI ag tl agate ately 2,025,365 a a 
pera Free State ....... * . 3 3 3 4 ° 1 : 8 4 * Greece .......... 39,395 eaten: eebeee ee a eal 600 3571 

“SEA aes 7 ec eS a a a ears Irish Free State.. 4,292 268,800 ...... WE Sosa) sve 2 tiles ae 8,000 rr 
Lg ty-a¥ 04d 5 as 2 2 1 4 5 4 3 1 1 1 2 2 eee 2396 800.092... Gti 187'519 184,153 Flour d 
Netherlands ............ eae an en ee ee) ee oe) ie ee eS eee eeee SiR ip selec OR he Gaite tos. lS ae arn kets was | 
MOPWAT soscesnececscnes sk eet ee 2 81S 8 oe Se ee. BEES \ sinks: Seams OE is Chidin ethane. 48,582 12691 Jes in tl 
Poland, Danzig ........ ee, ae = 2 ek 26 Netherlands ..... 45,828 121,937 696,896 Czechoslovakia ..........  ...... po | 
Russia (Europe) ....... 1 ‘ 1 1 1 1 3 1 1 ee 10 7 i ee ea ae . Denmark and Faroe Is... 1,272,496 85 873 factory, 
Portugal .......0sceeess . + in ae) a 1 1 2 Poland, Danzig .. Be Cah Se ere SE Dominican Rep. ........ 18,425 —22'4¢5 future req 
BweGam .cwscsccsccscece 2 7 7 7 6 7 5 2 2 2 4 2 53 Portugal ........ Oe ee i PN so a a eR "i" Sales to 
United Kingdom ....... 102.0 71 67 82 73 92 69 #108 48 36 381 68 837 Russia (Europe). a er 4 ge GIDE ATi Birt ages ie 18,666 118,14 Atl: 
Other Europe .......... 1 . .: 19 2 : 1 tee 1 . 24 COR Soe Ks's 0s a i eee RR ere a 2 149 and . al 
Serre 3 4 4 3 4 4 5 4 4 4 4 5 48 United Kingdom.. 67,429 131,549 281,504 finland ................. 273,419 79 469 principally 
British Honduras ...... 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 2 z 1 16 =Jugoslavia apd RES SE a 2,401,951 |... requireme! 
A 9 6 9 13 10 11 4 9 7 12 2 9 101 Albania ....... 3.906  secsas! seovcse he ee OPE ee eee eee 1,521 ved lit 
Guatemala ..........5+. 5 5 11 15 13 13 11 12 8 8 11 12 124 Pe 4,815 211,463 676,791 Deas Meee. ok ed % scan... "ses showed i 
aa 4 3 5 5 3 4 2 3 3 3 3 5 43 British Honduras. ee ere oe French West Indies...... ...... 8.133 many inst 
Nicaragua ............. 10 2 6 7 8 8 2 4 3 8 8 6 72 Costa Rica ...... eS errr YY =... = arrewesre 5,231,004 535,995 @M0e bbl, 
EN Ee bre inig Ashe 7 >. 2 6 10 4 7 7 “- 8 99 Guatemala ...... SEE 3. naan J eae eee 3,539,687 224.414 crop 
ET ss 50'0 bes 6d2'42 5 4 6 13 9 18 5 16 s 6 90 Honduras ....... ee ated. 100 eT aa ct SINE oe i 4654 new P 
MORICO 2... ccccccccscece 13 12 12 17 23 28 18 16 15 20 23 17 214 Nicaragua ....... 6,717 50 895 RN CRE aay eit igre Ses a 54.899 were persl 
Td his ain <i k oe w'na 280% 90 94 103 85 81 105 100 112 94 96 106 113 1,179 Panama......... TOG .ekde~ ti i ~ Seep Geese ueri. yelem rr Flour F 
ein ts dua 06 iso a5. “ao 2H MB SS SR US! UR CM CR RR ee a Sita 6,327 41,066 i CC (it*«éU i oe 963 ington flo 
TIBPRRESS 6... cccccccccces 1 2 1 1 1 ee 1 es oe 2 1 1 11 Mexico .......... 16,843 97,465 383,123 Irish Free State ........ 3,130,590 11,772 ings at 
I Shin ches nico asecase-e 6 2 1 . 6 mM 6 5 5 7 ee eee | Sel PR Ae Ps EE eth lalate s wkd y 6.2 hie ton 8,045,780 14.695 family pa 
Trinidad and Tobago ... je 1 oi we res ex ee 1 1 vs ee es 3 Bermuda ........ er. 4,349 Ge GY Si ceaceanbe. . éaeece 1,097 cottons; Ff 
Other Brit. West Indies. 3 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 19 Barbados ........ |), RELL eee ee Te A a a. 2,011 standard 
Dominican Republic 5 6 7 10 5 7 7 8 8 8 6 10 87 Jamaica ........ Toete . aveces 4,108 I a oe oe ae 3,733 108 d _ 
Dutch West Indies 2 2 3 2 2 2 1 3 3 2 2 4 28 ‘Trinidad, Tobago. Sn scteee > Re eaEe | TS AR st eo ot ata 83,626 made 1rol 
French. West Indies..... 5 13 8 9 8 3 3 5 6 4 76 Other B. W. Ind. a . 660 EEE Fers's « b-66 oe wecn 618-40 81,760 11,292 wheats, 58 
Virgin Islands: .,....... 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 3 2 1 1 2 21 Cuba ......-seeee 112,602 ROR... SIGE © BN Bo Cok cavigteuebevd  idlaeee« 154 patents, ¢ 
Newfoundland, Labrador 1 1 1 2 3 2 7 3 1 1 3 1 26 Dominican Rep... 10,380  ....+-  eevess ID ls tig J's echt iS 6.2 625,320 3,098 terms: Ds 
RCC heh. 606 h9:4 500 048 71 42 38 #559 54 49 64 181 90 91 96 95 870 Dutch W. Indies. 3,758  ...... Se, 2 cick Veh ne peck eae 27,600 23,135 ogg arr 
ML, So wsabac sets 10 8 a 6 10 12 5 8 10 7 108 French W. Indies 3,457 ...... seeees ES ES) Fy LETS i 418 tana, $8.40 
NEED ances ee veses saene 10 3 9 6 5 21 14 ® % a és 115 Haiti ............ 22,060 =... eee theses Netherlands ............ 8,651,365 124,465 Ezport 
NN 50.05 00.5 wl nb 10's 4 4 4 8 5 4 6 9 5 5 4 5 63 Virgin Islands .. 2,052 ...... 611 Dueen Mast TaGies ...5.. scares 50 North Chi 
RS ae 7 SS ‘2.8 a 5 6 2 9 121 Argentina ....... seses evenness 23 ty, ea ee 4,182 - ahi 
IG das ives v4ves 4 2 7 4 3 4 5 3 5 5 5 2 49 Bolivia .......... |) oe Dutch West Indies ...... ...... 6,590 near-by shi 
RCRA N oak 6 4.508 96044 5 3 8 ‘: # & , -26 5 . ss -& 110 Brazil .......... 95,18L cece ee veer yer re 20,000 771 cels were 
MC TIR SES se hae¥eunne 2 1 2 2 5 s - VR es 1 26 Chile ..........+- 975 cee eee eee ee ., SERS Net RA 534,337 257,210 Mills whic! 
iN Sin ossekecess ns 7 1 11 384 47 59 50 24 42 57 98 #430 «Colombia ........ 5,216 9,728 i... ER ETE E eee Lee 14,017 th t 
es aa ces 17 36 23 52 13 19 40 84 66 10 10 24 «394 «+1(\|Ecuador ......... 8,528 eee tee hss 65 ian. 6-9iqhia't 142,713 sean, the cost 0 
a RR nlite 1 7 5 6 6 ae fens ng thse oe Ok 2g + «= British Guiana .. Se. . Redath: Saabs SO cs cara Reems» 35,365 for which 
Eo ane nan nas a ae a) 2S. a 2 ee 2 ia ae nae wt 265 Dutch Guiana ... 1,675  ...... OS PPO iene k id ceessecs 714,570 380 the busines 
Philippine Islands ...... 22 47 «40 «57 «©6306 «665 «C7363 8 400238 46 ~=S 97 ~=Ss French Guiana .. + i a ee Azores and Madeira Is... 485,107 47,637 fesing ¢ 
Palestine and Syria .... 2 3 3 9 5 3 5 7 2 4 1 2 46 Peru .....-.seeee 16,985 =... se 250 Port. East Africa ....... 13,173 4,207 rerusins 
British West Africa .... 11 16 Sn & 6 15 20 10 9 s 2 139 Venezuela ....... 6,546 = «4.4. tetas Russia (Europe) ........ 8,080 7,599 namely, ab 
sc oe creo v'ose. a 90ie 6 12 10 35 26 19 385 31 34 21 26 37 «291 °#&«%ZBritish Malaya .. +> oe Salvador ..........eeee4 ee eees 333 cent, c.i.f., 
EY, wad eae ace ce ee 6 de 1 i 1 1 . “<é ee 1 ne. 4 China ........+-. 98,006 4 seeees Spain ....- ee eeeeeeeeeees 187,762 211 rts, for | 
Spanish Africa ........ _ 1 1 5 + 1 3 1 1 18 Hongkong ....... Sakae ex's 2 Canary Islands ......... <: Babee 372 = Ihe? 
Canary Islands ........ ey 7 P a 3 1 i a 5 1 A 11 Japan, Chosen ... 373 BOGCTS sk weve EE Lo ewes Gaus 6oen'% 1,035,112 34,072 lb cottons. 
French Africa ......... 1 9 9 9 3 9 2 2 9 1 2 1 22 Palestine ........ R606" ccvces teeees PRON OMNE 66s cee ve suee 12,000 ° xaiibe erately, by 
French Oceania ....... 3 1 1 1 3 1 4 1 1 5 1 2 24 Philippine Islds.. 45,612 ...... 52 Turkey (Asia) .......... 7076) wuss. the Contine 
British South Africa.... 2 1 1 1 1 gal. es sad Pie q Syria ......eeee | se ne Turkey (Europe) ....... 37,520 ; P 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1 be 4 a ee ee eee oS 1 ig Australia ....... BE ee eeee  ceeeee Virgin Islands .......... «+++. 314 

Ea FO a 9 a cE een ae Ee, a Ewe ge French Oceania... 1,740 o. ~ehere ID: © Oa 5b 0.635 608 ashedion 1,233 
FAs bi Bo 9 20 775 2 ‘ Belgian Congo ... | re eee WO, Sie wr wawes 00% 235,460 116,794 Output o 
Totals 690 820 775 874 $001,012 872 1,009 676 647 695 834 9,704 DeSIat Coneo . -. me gteeset stews ies... 42,732.649 623,19 p on ts S 
Brit. South Africa et araain |“ eedes British South Africa .... 463,269 4,674 tT} N, rth 
. ‘ aeeees Wee Seeeeem BEG ee =| «ccees 8 §©= ceeds Algeria and Tunis ....... 219,843 480 NO 
United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports MEE Seiad bass SEE. searin 2 suas British West Africa ..... 73,603 16,677 
Exports of wheat from the United States from May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926, by Other French EN SOc cbs be bed ~ -taR eee 523 

countries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels ALPICA 2... cece CB ween eeeeee OE OE: Snccsteenes . eéewere 361 June 26-30 

(000’s omitted): RADITOR: cs issgecce BU wetese © béenee EE I 9k ad's a gig Ok alae 10,498 Previous we 
To— May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. Totals Morocco ......... 5 eae ee BPGREn TRGURRUPGD ncccccc § eabore 466 Year ago . 

Belgium ........ 633 220 4511,610 628 ... 10 «240 4 369 2 413 4,580 Other Port. Africa Pe. ea te.  caxas OS pera 2,750 3,200 Two years j 
Denmark ....... Oe see! ues” ings BBS OF. «cue eh Yee “See 99 Canary Islands... See Wadden Sabenss TAMAICR 2. is ccc es cece 1,077,473 41,965 Three years 
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SEATTLE 


Flour demand in north Pacific mar- 
kets was quiet last week. Family flour 
gales in this territory were fairly satis- 
factory, but bakers refused to anticipate 
future requirements. i 

Sales to middle western, southeastern 
and Atlantic seaboard markets were 
principally confined to taking care of the 

uirements of established trade, and 
showed little profit. astern milis, in 
many instances, underbid coast mills 30 
@40c bbl, and reports of cheap offers of 
new crop flour by Pacific Coast mills 
were persistent. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, June 25: 
family patent $7.95@8.40 bbl, basis 49-Ib 
cottons; pastry flour $6.90@7.40, 98's; 
standard patent $7@7.55, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8@9, 98's. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $9.10@9.55 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $8.40@8.50. 

Export Trade—aActive inquiry from 
North China developed last week for 
near-by shipment, but only moderate par- 
cels were sold there or to Hongkong. 
Mills which were willing to speculate on 
the cost of new crop wheat, premiums 
for which have been advancing, secured 
the business, the more conservative mills 
refusing to sell at the prices offered, 
namely, about $6.50@6.70 bbl, less 2 per 
cent, cif. Hongkong and North China 
ports, for soft wheat straights, basis 49- 
lb cottons. South America bought mod- 
erately, but the United Kingdom and 
the Continent took practically nothing. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Be 26-86 cuscerrinseis ve 21,108 40 
Previous week ..........-- 23,119 44 
wee ABO wanes xv 0'0002 s4ar8 20,572 39 
Bee YOAlR: OOO cine se ove 28,784 55 
Three years ago .......... 19,028 36 
FO yoars. GOO. crigivscscees 16,451 $1 
FIV year® BHO ..cccccccce 26,534 50 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


BUBO 26-80. crcwonecccsvdds 26,416 46 
Previous week ........... 24,128 42 
Wet ABO Bibesssceersee ed 16,759 29 
THO YORTS MOO c ceases 29,047 61 
Three years ago .........> 10,218 18 
Four years @gO ........... 11,264 20 
Fee YOAUS GOD Sis eke ca ess 31,799 56 


NOTES 


Domestic shipments of flour by water 
from Seattle and Tacoma, June 1-15: 
to San Francisco, 11,220 bbls; Oakland, 
170; Los Angeles, 3,650; San Diego, 1,- 
000; New York, 1,000; Boston, 250; 
Charleston, 500; New Orleans, 250. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, June 1-15: to Manila, 15,950 bbl; 
lloilo, 6,525; Cebu, 7,875; Zamboanga, 
437; Hongkong, 1,000; Tokyo, 125; Avon- 
mouth, 356; Guayaquil, 1,175; Paita, 1,- 
385; Arequipa, 100; Hawaii, 3,020. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Belief in a further decline seemed to 
dominate buyers last week, with the re- 
sult that there was a general slowing 
down of trading in flour. Purchases were 
extremely limited, and only in small lots. 
Deliveries, however, continued normal. 
Prices of old and new wheat flours from 
Kansas are more nearly equalized, though 
no new crop flour is offered from any 
other sections. 

California mill quotations, on June 26: 
family patent $8.90 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, basis 98-lb cottons. Bak- 
ers patents and straight grades are un- 
oueed at $7.80@8.20 and $7.30, respec- 
ively. 

Kansas standard patents from new 
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wheat were quoted at $8@8.25 bbl, with 
old wheat patents $8.50@8.75. Montana 
standard patents were quoted at $8.75@ 
9; Dakota patents, $8.90@9.15; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem patents, $7.50@ 
7.75; straight grades, $7.40@7.65; maca- 
roni flours, $7.30@7.45. 


NOTES 

L. M. Jeffers, Sacramento, California 
state grain inspector, was in San Fran- 
cisco last week. 

E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., has been in 
California for several days. 

Edgar W. Smith, president of the As- 
toria (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., has 
been visiting in San Francisco. 

Operation of an additional unit of the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s Vallejo plant has 
been started, and company officials. ex- 
pect that the capacity of 3,600 bbls will 
be utilized throughout the summer. 

California’s rice crop will be the great- 
est in its history, according to Jenkyn 
W. Jones, superintendent of the govern- 
ment rice experiment station near Grid- 
ley. Nearly 150,000 acres are in rice 
this year, with ample irrigation water 
promised for the entire crop. 

Proposals to adopt nationally recog- 
nized grain grading regulations and 
warehouse receipt plans have been placed 
before the Farmers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of the Livermore valley. If the 
plan is adopted, farmers will utilize Oak- 
land elevators for grain storage. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market was steady last 
week, with family patents listed at $8.25 
bbl, bakers hard wheat $8.65, and bak- 
ers blue-stem $7.45, in straight cars. 
Buying was of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. 

There was a small export trade in 
flour with Hongkong, South America and 
the United Kingdom. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

a eee 21,430 34 
og, 2 ee 22,272 35 
awn 'i'sis 0.0 6 8.9.4:24,9% 11,028 17 
TWO FORTS GOO 2... 2c cc cece 38,600 62 
WIGS PORTS GRO ..66sicess 30,924 49 
Wour FOOrTS G80 ... 0.2.2.5. 13,402 23 
eee POG GRO. 6 occ ccccce 13,752 27 


Two lots of wheat cleared last week 
for Europe, 3,000 tons on the French 
steamer Sonora and 2,000 on the Italian 
motorship, Fella. Much grain recently 
purchased is yet to reach tidewater, and 
it is evident that considerable old wheat 
will be loaded out during the early part 
of the new season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





AUSTRALIA DOES GOOD 
EGYPTIAN FLOUR TRADE 


MeEtzourneE, Victoria, May 19.—Offi- 
cial figures of the export trade reveal 
that Victoria is still carrying on an ex- 
tensive business in flour with Egypt. 
Shipments in April represented 91,554 
centals, in addition to which about 50,000 
were in transit to Alexandria. 

Other states of the commonwealth also 
are participating. During recent months 
Egyptian buyers have been prepared to 
pay satisfactory prices for flour when 
those of other countries, including the 
United Kingdom, have been disinclined 
to operate except at a lower level of 
values. 

Stocks of flour in Egypt are said to be 
substantially heavier than at this period 
a year ago. Furthermore, several thou- 


MILLER 


sand tons are said to be in transit, rep- 
resenting both purchases and consign- 
ment parcels, and this is having a de- 
pressing influence on the market. 
Cuartzs J. Matrutws. 


OUTPUT RESTRICTION IN 
JAPAN HAS COMMENCED 


Toxyo, Japan, June 5.—In accord- 
ance with an agreement to maintain flour 
prices by limiting production, nine mills 
in the “Tokyo-Yokohama district have 
been closed entirely and others are work- 
ing at greatly restricted capacity. The 
entirely suspended mills have a com- 
bined daily capacity of 6,185 bbls. The 
mills which have entered the agreement 
are the seven largest concerns in Japan, 
—the Nisshin, Japan, Matsumoto, Mat- 
suda, Osaka, Nagoya and Japan Rice & 
Flour companies. Together they have 
deposited 200,000 yen with the Japan 
Flour Milling Association as evidence of 
good faith, and have amended the orig- 
inal two-year schedule of restriction to 
read as follows. The figures represent 
the percentages of the capacity by which 
production will be restricted. Capacities 
are in barrels per day. 





June 1, 1927, 

Juneand <Aug.ito to May 

Capacity— July, 1926 May 31, ’27 31, 1928 
Over 10,000.... 0 45 40 


2,000-3,000 .... 30 25 25 
1,000-2,000 .... 25 15 15 

600-1,000 .... 20 10 10 
Under 500 ..... 10 5 5 


Flour prices on the Tokyo market 

range $2.20@2.58, spot. 
NOTES 

The cost of living is declining in Japan, 
due to the rise of the yen. The average 
gross wholesale index number for May 
was 238, compared with 283 for January, 
1925. 

Renewed weakness of the Mukden cur- 
rency is worrying Japanese millers deal- 
ing with Manchuria. The recurrence of 
the slump is not having such far-reach- 
ing effects as the fall at the turn of 
the year, however, as merchants in the 
field are insisting upon gold notes of the 
Bank of Chosen and silver certificates 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank. 





CONTROLLING THE GRANARY WEEVIL 

The granary weevil, known for cen- 
turies as a pest in stored grain, may be 
killed when exposed for a few hours to a 
temperature of 155 degrees Fahrenheit; 
also, although it is very resistant to low 
temperatures, if the infested grain is 
sufficiently chilled by running from one 
bin to another, it can be protected from 
weevil attack, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in a new de- 
partment bulletin. 

This weevil is thought to have originat- 
ed either in Asia or the Mediterranean 
region. It does not appear to thrive in 
tropical and semitropical climates. Be- 
cause of its habit of breeding in grains 
of all kinds, it has been carried by com- 
merce to all parts of the civilized world. 

The weevil apparently is not well 
equipped to meet present day methods 
of handling and protecting grain, with 
the result that, in the United States at 
least, it seemingly is becoming of less im- 
portance as a pest. 





GRAIN FIRM QUITS BUSINESS 

The Woodward-Newhouse Co., Minne- 
apolis grain commission firm, is retiring 
from business, and its affairs are being 
liquidated by O. T. Newhouse, president, 
and C. L. Newhouse, vice president. 
Both these gentlemen have extensive real 
estate holdings, to which they desire to 
give more of their personal attention. 








CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS | 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
May, 1926, as officially reported, 
amounted to 1,628 tons, valued at 
$46,187. Of this amount 1,375 tons 
were exported to the United States. 

For the 10 months from Aug. 
1, 1925, to May 31, 1926, Canada 
exported 108,633 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $2,764,131, 
of which 104,820 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 
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TWO HUNGARIAN MILL 
OFFICIALS ARRESTED 


Misuse of Funds in Wheat Speculation 
Charged by Stockholders of Victoria and 
Concordia Milling Companies 

Emil Bacher and Oscar Fabry, presi- 
dent and manager, respectively, of the 
Victoria Milling Co. and the Concordia 
Milling Co., were arrested on June 27 
by the Hungarian state police, according 
to a press cable from Budapest. They 
were charged with responsibility for the 
loss of more than $7,000,000 belonging 
to the stockholders in speculative adven- 
tures in the Chicago wheat market, the 
report states. 

The dispatch says that Mr. Bacher is 
alleged to have bought and sold huge 
quantities of wheat last winter on the 
Chicago market without authorization of 
the stockholders, and that this resulted in 
the bankruptcy of the company. To save 
Hungary’s commercial credit abroad the 
government advanced $3,500,000 to the 
insolvent company, but this served only 
to stave off the sensational crash of the 
Victoria Milling Co. 

Mr. Fabry has been charged with a 
similar misuse of the funds of the stock- 
holders of the Concordia Milling Co. 

The tens of thousands of small stock- 
holders of the two companies are report- 
ed to be demanding that the alleged of- 
fenders be punished to the full extent of 
the law. 








WHEAT POOL ADDS TO 
HANDLING FACILITIES 


Winnirec, Man.—The wheat pool’s of- 
ficial organ states that, providing the 
country elevators of the Alberta wheat 
pool and the United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., shall be placed for operation under 
a joint handling company, a draft agree- 
ment between the pool and the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., was approved by a 
very large majority at a special meet- 
ing of delegates held at Calgary last 
month. The pool thus will secure the 
use and joint control of 182 elevators 
without incurring any capital expendi- 
ture. 

The agreement is for a term of two 
years. It does not include terminal ele- 
vators. The operating company will be 
controlled by a board composed of an 
equal number of representatives from 
the boards of the pool and the United 
Grain Growers. It will be purely a han- 
dling organization, and will have noth- 
ing to do with the selling of grain. All 
pool grain will continue to be sold by 
the pool’s agency, as at present. Any 
surplus earnings of the elevator system, 
after caring for capital and operating 
costs, will be divided pro rata on the 
basis of the number of bushels handled 
for the pool and the United Grain Grow- 
ers, respectively. 


FINAL AUSTRALIAN CROP RETURNS 

MELBOURNE, Vicror1a, May 19.—The 
government statist of New South Wales 
states that the area sown to wheat last 
season in that province was 3,656,940 
acres. The grain harvested totaled 33,- 
815,000 bus, or 1142 bus per acre. It is 
significant that the crops sown on fal- 
lowed land were more than 2 bus per 
acre better than those grown in virgin 
soil. The final figures for Victoria show 
that wheat harvest proved much heavier 
than most optimistic authorities had 
thought to be possible. The total yield 
was 29,255,534 bus, an average of 11.64 
bus per acre. On the whole, the quality 
of the grain marketed has been excellent, 
the f.a.q. standard having been officially 
determined at 62% lbs bu. 

Cuarires J. MATTHEWS. 








DELAYED PAYMENT LIKELY 

Havana, Cusa, June 23,—The suspen- 
sion of payments of Pujol & Co., San- 
tiago, which involved several New York 
and English exporters, and several flour 
mills and corn millers, would seem to 
result, not so much in a loss for these 
creditors as a question of delay in re- 
ceiving liquidation, as the firm has an 
inventory of merchandise around $68,000 
and outstanding accounts amounting to 
$40,000 to cover their obligations of $60,- 
000. 


Maorice D. Kenton. 
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Further Weakening in Millfeeds 


General improvement in pasturage has resulted in a weaker millfeed 


market. 


Mill quotations average 50c ton less on bran than a week ago. 
heavier feeds enjoy a better demand, but prices are down 50c@$l1 ton. 


The 
Red 


dog continues to show improvement under a fairly steady demand. 
The relative positions of bran and middlings show greatest contrast in 


the Southwest, where the latter are at a premium of about $5 ton. 


is off¢red on about the same 


basis as immediate. 


July bran 
Spot shorts, while not 


wanted as keenly as recently, are still active. 
Marked improvement of pasturage in Canada has further reduced de- 
mand in that quarter for Canadian output, which has exerted increasing 


pressure upon the New England markets. 
Export demand is reported to be poor. 


about $2 ton last week. 


Canadian bran prices declined 


The present high price of pork has an important bearing upon the situa- 


tion with respect to heavy feeds. 


An exceedingly strong hog market during 


the next five months is predicted by the Department of Agriculture in its 


June report on farm conditions. 


Hog prices in May were the highest in six 


years, the supply of hogs in sight for slaughter was no greater than last year, 
and pork products in storage were 27 per cent, or the equivalent of 1,500,000 


nogs, less than a year ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeeds continue easy, and 
demand is disappointing, due to im- 
proved outdoor feeding conditions, and 
the fact that dealers have sufficient sup- 
plies on hand. Business passing is scat- 
tered, and largely in small quantities. 
Offerings are not plentiful, and for lat- 
er shipment mills are asking a premium 
over spot. The trade as a whole, how- 
ever, is not more than mildly interested 
in deferred delivery. Spring bran was 
quoted, June 26, at $23 ton, hard winter 
bran $23@23.25, standard middlings $24, 
flour middlings $29@30, and red dog 
$32@33. 

Milwaukee.—The market is dull and 
slow, but prices are nominauy unchanged. 
While spot stuff is easy, deferred offer- 
ings are made only at strong premiums. 
Bran is the weakest item on the list, but 
is recovering. Country mills are report- 
ed to be offering freely at a discount. 
However, on anything but quick ship- 
ment feed, interior mills are well in line 
with city mills. Pressure on prices of 
liberal offerings from the Southwest is 
gradually finding relief. Quotations, 
June 26: standard bran $23@23.50 ton, 
winter bran $23@23.50, standard fine 
middlings $23.50@24, flour middlings $28 
@29, and red dog $31@33.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —Bran is dull, and quota- 
tions are weaker. Gray shorts, however, 
are in active demand, and offerings are 
light. Business is for 30- to 60-day 
shipment. Shipping instructions are fair- 
ly active. Buyers are keeping out of the 
market as much as possible, believing 
that prices will be lower when mills get 
into the full swing of the new crop year. 
Quotations, June 26: soft winter bran 
$23@23.50 ton, hard winter bran $22@ 
22.50, and gray shorts $29.50@30.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—-Light feed is slow and 
weak, but heavy feeds are comparatively 
scarce and firm in price. Jobbers report 
difficulty in moving bran this week, al- 
though millers claim they could sell 
round lots at about 50c ton under the 
market. Bran on track, jobbers say, has 
to be sacrificed in order to move it. 
Temporarily, the market is described by 
them as dull. 

Middlings and red dog are wanted, 
both in the East and the West. Buffalo 
wired June 29 that it could move red 
dog on the basis of $31 ton, Minneapolis, 
or $1 over what local mills ask. The 
latter, however, are two weeks behind on 
deliveries, and have none to offer for 
quick shipment. Resellers, consequently, 


are doing the business. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $20.50@ 
21 ton, standard middlings $21@22, flour 
middlings $27@28, red dog $380, wheat 
mixed feed $23.50@27, and rye middlings 
$18@19, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 


prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

June 29 Year ago 
~+++++$20.00@20.50 $23.75 @24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 20.50@21.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings.. 25.50@26.60 32.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@31.00 40.00@41.00 

Duluth.—Millfeed prices are on the 
downgrade, Bran is weakest of the lot, 
with mills pretty well cleaned up. The 
East has sent word that Canadian feed 
has flooded that territory. 

Great Falls.—There is a fair amount 
of feed moving west, the heaviest de- 
mand coming from California. There is 
some inquiry for August offerings. 
Standard bran was quoted on June 26 at 
$20 ton; middlings, $21.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—There is a good demand 
for gray shorts, and a distinct lack of in- 
quiry for bran has caused the former to 
advance about $4 ton during the past 
fortnight, while the latter has declined 
$1@2. A slight reaction from this trend, 
in sentiment if not in actuality, occurred 
at the end of last week. The situation, 
however, is not enough changed to weak- 
en shorts materially from their top quo- 
tation, nor is bran showing much sign of 
strength at its low level. Users of bran 
apparently are not disturbed by the 
light mill operations, and demand is 
spotted, both for prompt and deferred 
deliveries. July bran is offered on about 
the same basis as immediate. Spot 
shorts, while not wanted as keenly as re- 
cently, are still active. Offerings are not 
heavy, and mills are having no difficulty 
in disposing of production at current 
prices. Demand for July shorts is some- 
what inclined to lag, with sales at 
around $25.50@26 ton. Quotations, June 
26, basis car lots, Kansas City: bran, 
$19.50@20.50 ton; brown shorts, $26.50@ 
27; gray shorts, $27.50@28. 

Atchison.—The millfeed market shows 
an active inquiry for June shorts, and 
a scarcity of offerings by mills, but bran 
is little wanted, and prices are not firm. 
Atchison mills last week sold July shorts 
at $26 ton. Quotations, June 25, basis 
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car lots, Atchison: bran $21 ton, and 
gray shorts $28. 

Salina.—Trade millfeed requirements 
continue limited, a decrease in prices be- 
ing reported. Quotations, June 25: bran 
$1.05@1.15 per 100 lbs, mill-run $1.20@ 
1.25, and shorts $135@1.40. 

Hutchinson.—Demand for millfeed is 
comparatively light, especially for bran. 
Sales are mostly local. Mills are not 
booking ahead on feed, as buyers’ ideas 
are too low. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis, June 26: bran, $21 ton; mill-run, 
$23@25; gray shorts, $25@29. 

Wichita—The millfeed market re- 
mains unchanged. Prices, June 25, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $22 ton; mill-run, 
$26; gray shorts, $28. 

Oklahoma City.—A scarcity of shorts 
and a growing demand among feeders has 
increased the price by nearly $4 ton in 
10 days in Oklahoma. Mills, however, 
quoted a variety of prices on that prod- 
uct last week. Bran is weaker, and 
prices are the lowest of the season. 
Straight bran was quoted on June 26 at 
$1.15@1.20 per 100 lbs, mill-run bran 
$1.25@1.30, and shorts $1.35@1.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, on June 25, at $27.25@27.75 ton, 
mixed feed $28@28.25, and middlings 
$28.75@29.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville —Millfeed was more active 
than usual last week, demand being both 
local and foreign. Quotations, June 26: 
bran $26 ton, mixed feed $27, and shorts 
$28. 


Indianapolis.—Millfeed was in fair 
demand last week, mill prices being 


unchanged, with the exception of gray 
shorts, which are $1.50@2 ton higher. 
Quotations, on June 26, car lots, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, 100-lb burlap: winter bran 
$28@29.50 ton, gray shorts $33@35, 
mixed feed, bran and shorts mixed $29 
@30.50, and red dog $35@39. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Millfeed prices strengthened 
and the market is fairly steady, with de- 
mand about normal. Quotations, June 
25: red dog $39@40 ton, flour middlings 
$33@34, standard middlings $31@31.50, 
and standard bran $30@31. 

Nashville—Millfeed is only in moder- 
ate demand, although the call is sufficient 
to take care of the limited output. Prices 
show a softening tendency. Quotations, 
June 26: soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $27@29 
ton; standard middlings, $30@32. 

Memphis.—Mills are offering little mill- 
feed, and quotations are holding, in spite 
of very limited buying. The trade ex- 
pects lower prices when flour output in- 
creases, which will perhaps be after the 
next government report, as that is caus- 
ing everybody to hold back. On June 24 
bran was quoted at $24@25 ton, and 
gray shorts $31@31.50. Oklahoma mills 
made some very low quotations here, but 
have withdrawn them. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo.— Apparently the period of 
wheat feed depression is over. Mills are 
quoting at higher figures, and stocks held 
by jobbers are not pressing. Quotations, 
June 26: bran $25 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $25.50, flour middlings $31, and 
red dog $35. 

Baltimore.—Standard middlings are 
50c ton easier on the inside range, other- 
wise feed is unchanged and generally 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 29, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 


Hard winter bran ...... 22.50@23.00 





Minneapolis 
Codevevredse $22.50@23.00 $20.50 @21.00 
cocce Doves 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
cere @iueee $604. @..... $28.60@29.00 
19.00@19.50 22.00@22.50 .....@..... 

‘ 31.00 @32.00 


eee, WEEP. DORR ocisc.ct- cenaes tons . bssendes bees rer Pee 23.00 @ 23.50 
Standard middlings* .... 23.00@23.50 21.00 @22.00 24.50@25.00 .....@..... 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@30.00 27.00 @28.00 seee+@27.00 28.60@29.50 30.00@31.00 
MOE GOW b00ededivievccas 32.00@33.00 .....@30.00 eee e Deceee sooeeQ.uees 36.00@88.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
CIN BIOM. os +006 006.06 Gu cess @ 24.50 $30.00 @31.00 28.50@29.50 $27.00@28.00 $.....@..... 
BEOEG. WitOE BEAM 66cccs scccs @..... 31.00@381.50 voces @..0.e 837.00@38.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ws... seeee 81.00 @32.00 weeee@..... 27.50@28.50 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@25.00 30.00 @30.50 28.50@28.75 27.00@28.00 31.00@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ...6. @31.00 33.50 @34.50 86.00@36.25 30.50@82.00 .....@..... 
WOU. UE 6000 h5s0ce6vene ‘sveve @35.00 37.00 @38.00 +ee++@38.00 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
(>. MOS Gece @ 27.00 $.....@29.00 $.....@36.00 
GPE PEOR . o.0.0:0 0.609) 40000 @ 24.00 @ 26.00 ones oGcence 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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quiet. Quotations, June 26, in 1994, 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $28 29. 
soft winter bran, $31@32; standard mig. 
dlings, $28@29; flour middlings, 3306@ 
31; red dog, $36@38. 
Pittsburgh.—Considerable activity was 
manifested last week in millfeed. Dp, 
mand was especially brisk for high pro- 
tein feeds. Prices were slightly higher 
and there was a fair number of orden 
booked for July delivery. Offerings wer 
liberal, and a more optimistic tone was 
noted in the market. Quotations, June 
26: standard middlings $28@28.50 ton, 
flour middlings $32.50@34, spring bran 
$26.50@27.50, and red dog $35@37. 


Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds cop. 
tinues light. There is some buying in , 
small way of near-by lots. Buyer 
views for future shipment are about 5(¢ 
ton less than prices asked. Canadian 
pure bran and middlings are offered free. 
ly at $28.50 ton for prompt shipment, 
with a little business reported. Quota. 
tions for domestic feeds, prompt ship- 
ment, or at near-by points, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran $28.75(@29.15, 
standard middlings $32.25@82.50, flour 
middlings $36@36.25, mixed feed $32.95 
@39, red dog $38, stock feed $33.50, and 
reground oat hulls $12. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed is in small sup- 
ply, but there is little demand and the 
market is generally easier. Quotations, 
June 26, for prompt shipment, per ton; 
spring bran $30@31, hard winter bran 
$31@31.50, soft winter bran $31@32, 
standard middlings $30@30.50, flour mid- 
dlings $33.50@34.50, as to quality, and 
red dog $37@38. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle—There was a good local and 
California demand for millfeed early last 
week, and prices were firmly held, but 
demand slackened later. Washington 
standard mill-run was quoted on June 26 
at $26 ton, carloads, coast; Montana 
mixed feed $25, and bran $25.50. 


San Francisco.—Slightly lower prices 
prevail, due to lower grain quotutions 
and lessened demand. On June 26, Kan- 
sas bran was quoted at $31@32 ton, 
Montana bran and mill-run $29@30, Pa- 
cific Northwest bran and mill-run $29@ 
30, white bran $31, middlings $42@43, 
and low grade flour $48@50. Millfeed 
prices on the San Francisco Exchange: 
bran and middlings $29@31 ton, shorts 
$30@31, and middlings $44@46. 

Portland.—The continued hot, dry spell 
has caused a firmer and somewhat more 
active millfeed market. Offerings are 
not large. On June 26 mill-run was list- 
ed in straight cars at $27 ton, and mid- 
dlings at $41. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—A reduction of $2 ton which 
took place in millfeed early last week re- 
sulted in a_ slightly better demand. 
Sales are not heavy, however, but odd 
cars are being disposed of, this being an 
improvement on the dullness of the pre- 
vious week. Before the general decline, 
price cutting was fairly common, but at 
the new level, quotations are firm. On 
June 26 bran was selling at $27 ton, 
shorts at $29 and middlings at $36, jute, 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg—With steadily improving 
pasturage throughout the prairie prov- 
inces, demand for bran and shorts is 
showing a _ corresponding abatement. 
Mills last week reported a decline in 
sales, although they were normal for this 
season of the year. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, June 26: Fort William basis, 
bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, 
bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, 
shorts $27; British Columbia, bran $27 
@29, shorts $29@81; Pacific Coast, bran 
$32, shorts $34. 

Montreal.—Several days of fine weath- 
er have improved pasturage conditions 
and diminished demand for millfeeds, 
especially bran and shorts. Repeated 
concessions in prices of those commodi- 
ties by the smaller country mills forced 
down quotations $2 ton last week. 
Straight cars are again offered freely. 
Export demand is not good. Prices at 
the new level are firm. Quotations, 
June 25: bran $27.25 ton, shorts $29.25, 
middlings $36.25, jutes, carload lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, less 25c cash 
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, t. Prices at Fort William: bran 
¢90, shorts $22, middlings $29, jutes, 
ex-track. 

EUROPE 

Liverpool, Eng., June 9.—Mill .offals 
are easy. English bran is quoted at £6 
5s@£6 15s ton, ex-mill. 

London, Eng., June 9.—The offal trade 
continues depressed, and millers are 
fnding it extremely difficult to keep their 
mills clear. Bran is quoted at £5 ton, 
e-mill. To effect sales something less 
than the above quotation would have to 
be accepted. Middlings are quoted at 
46 ton, ex-mill, but there is a dearth of 
puyers. Plate pollards continue de- 
pressed, with sellers at £4 10s for pas- 
sage parcels. For June shipment there 
are sellers at £4 12s 6d, while for July 
and August shipment shippers ask up 
to £5 Is 3d. No sales have been re- 

rted. Fancy Plate middlings are of- 
fered at £6 15s@£7 1s 3d, according to 
position, but there is no buying. 

Belfast, Ireland, June 7.—Mill offals 
are dull, bran and pollards being more 
depressed than at any previous time this 
season. Home millers have not only 
brought down the price, but they find it 
dificult to sell the very best white bran 
even at the reduced quotations of £8 ton 
in the north of Ireland, and probably 2s 
6d@5s ton less in the south. English 
millers are keen sellers of the best broad 
bran at the same price, and are making 
ithard for Irish millers to keep clear of 
stock. Red brans of medium variety and 
common sorts are down to about £7 ton, 
with free sellers at the price. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal! distributing centers for the week 
ending June 26, in tons, with comparisons: 

r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 828 457 10,508 11,353 
Kansas City .. 1,040 700 2,560 5,800 
New York .... 180 280 eee 6 
BOO on wcccce $e 75 re cee 
Baltim< eseve 611 206 
Philadelphia .. 340 300 eee aes 
Milwaukee .... 1,050 790 3,109 1,981 





Chicago.—Business in mixed feeds con- 
sists principally of small quantities for 
immediate shipment. Dairy, scratch and 
mashfeeds are purchased only as the 
user requires them, and current needs 
are generally light. Poultry feeds are 
holding up well, but no special activity is 
noticeable. Forward business last week 
was of small proportions. Some manu- 
facturers are confining sales to 30 or 
60 days, but others seem willing to book 
on any basis. 

Atlanta.—Mixed feed is moving slowly 
and is in poor demand, due to the local 
grown spring grain and roughage now 
available. The dairy trade has fallen off 
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considerably, due to tures. 


Prices are lower and stocks light. 

Memphis.—Horse and mule feeds are 
not very active, but the movement is fair 
and prices are steady at a slightly lower 
level. Dairy and poultry feeds are mov- 
ing well, and volume shows a satisfac- 
tory gain over year ago, indicating an 
increase in dairy and poultry interests 
in the cotton country. 

Montreal.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
a little slower, on account of the im- 
provement in pasturage, but prices are 
firm. Quotations, June 25: first grade 
feeds $38.25@39.25 ton, second grade $36 
@36.35, third grade $29, chicken feed 
$69, egg mash $63, growing mash $72, 
scratch grains $51@54, all in car lots, 
jutes, ex-track, Montreal rate points. 

Toronto.—The demand for mixed feeds 
is not as brisk as in recent weeks, but 
still is fair. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, June 26: oat chop $40.25 ton, 
oat and barley chop $42.25, crushed oats 
$38.25@42.25, feed wheat $48.25, chick 
feed $50.25@52.25, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

St. Louis.—Little change developed in 
the mixed feed market last week. Feeds 
are in fair demand for immediate ship- 
ments, but buyers are not inclined to 
book heavily. Business is widely scat- 
tered. Prices remain steady. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, June 26, 
at $41 ton, high grade horse feed $37, 
and scratch feed $45. 

Nashville—Manufacturers of mixed 
feeds reported a fair demand last week, 
with no material change in values. Quo- 
tations, June 26: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$30@40 ton; dairy feed, $32@44; poul- 
try scratch feed, $39@48; poultry mash 
feed, $59@69. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Only a few mills are op- 
erating. Offerings of meal are light, but 
demand is not heavy. Quotations are 
steady, as holders believe the supply is 
none too large for the rest of the season. 
Quotations, on June 24: 41 per cent, $32 
ton; 43 per cent, $33.50. 

New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products continues dull. Inquiries have 
dropped off, and very little business has 
been transacted. Quotations, June 24: 
choice cottonseed cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, $29.50 ton; sound, 7 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $27; choice cotton- 
seed meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$32.50; sound, 7 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$30; hulls, sound quality, bulk, $8.25. 

Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal trade is 
dull. Merchants are buying only in bro- 
ken lots, and keeping stocks light. Oil 
mills are holding the bulk of the meal 
and hull stocks. The hull trade is quiet. 

Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
continues firm. On the first advance a 
week ago there was some buying, but de- 
mand seems to have dried up. On June 


26, 43 per cent was quoted at $38.50 
ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee——Cottonseed meal prices 
are nominally unchanged, with light de- 
mand and commensurate offerings. For 
deferred shipment, prices represent a 
firm premium over spot, and this seems 
to have discouraged trading. Quotation, 
June 26, $35.50@38.50 ton, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal, 43 per 
cent protein, was quoted on June 26 at 
$38.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—There is only a fair demand 
for cottonseed meal. October, November 
and December were offered on June’ 26 
at $40 ton for 43 per cent; 41 per cent, 
$38.50; 36 per cent, $36.50. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is a shade 
firmer at $36.75@43.25 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, but there is very little improve- 
ment in demand. 

London, Eng., June 9.—Cottonseed 
cakes continue quiet and generally lower. 
There are sellers of London made at £6 
2s 6d ton, ex-mill. Cake made from 
Bombay seed is quoted at £5 10s, ex-mill. 

Liverpool, Eng., June 9.—Cottonseed 
meal, 50 per cent, is offered at £9 5s, 
June-July, and 36 per cent at £8 Is 3d, 
c.i.f. 


SCREENINGS 

Kansas City.—Prices of screenings are 
unchanged, with demand extremely lim- 
ited. Quotations, June 26, basis Kansas 
City: good to choice, $1.15@1.25 bu; or- 
dinary to good, 75c@$1; light weight, $10 
@20 ton; elevator dust, $1@5. 

Minneapolis.—Screenings are slow and 
quiet, though receipts are limited. Prices 
range $3@15 ton, depending upon qual- 
ity and weight. Mill oats have declined 
sharply, and are quoted at 25c bu, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. No. 2 red oats from Texas 
are quoted on the basis of 29c, Minne- 
apolis, delivered, Memphis, which makes 
mill oats in this market out of line. 

Toronto.—The demand for screenings 
is steady. Stocks are not more than 
sufficient to take care of requirements 
during the next three months. Quota- 
tions, June 26: recleaned'§ standard 
screenings $25@26 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, June 26, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Chicago—Dried buttermilk was quot- 
ed, June 26, at 104%2@l1Ic lb, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. Demand is very brisk, and han- 
dlers report that some large users are 
anxious to contract for 12 months’ sup- 
ply. 





Exports of Canadian flour from Van- 
couver for the year ended March, 1926, 
were 1,219,767 bbls. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 28, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
DE  wsaseeasaaee cena 25.00 $20.00 @20.50 





s 





Pure wheat bran ..... 25.00 20.00@21.00 
ED on «9.0m 's.arat x2 27.50 21.00@21.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 26.00@27.00 
Red dog -» 42.00 29.50@30.00 
8 eer 29.00 24.00@24.50 
Old process oil meal .. 44.00 45.50@46.50 
DES Biedewccsacue cua 33.50 28.00@29.00 


Middlings* 
Red dog* 


Ja staene 37.00 29.00@30.00 
sebesec's -++ 50.00 38.00@40.00 


Duluth— 
DD 65 bc ceeedades cn 26.00 21.00@22.00 
ee 9.00 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed ... 30.00 27.00@28.00 


Red dog 
St. Louis— 
ES eee ae 28.50 22.50@23.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 27.50@28.50 
COy. GOTee 2 oc cc css 35.50 29.50@30.50 


TrTrTrrT -+» 43.00 30.50@31.50 


Oat feed ....... coees 10.00 6.50@ 7.00 

Hominy feed ......... 38.00 24.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 

wwe BROM oc. cccee --. 80.00 25.00@25.50 

Scan 6a nist seeeeees 30.00 24.00@24.50 

Standard middlings ... 33.00 24.00@24.50 

Flour middlings ...... 40.00 29.00@30.50 


FO eae - 44.50 33.00@33.50 

Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 32.00@32.50 

eee ae 46.50 44.00@45.00 
Kansas City— 


rt M0 <'s v0 %h.4'e-0' se 27.00 20.00@20.50 
RP Ae 26.50 20.00@20.50 
Brown shorts ..... -. 82.00 26.00@26.50 
Gray shorts . -++++- 35.00 27,.50@28.00 
eee -++ 43.00 33.00@33.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 35.00 29.00@29.50 
Wwe DORE: évccwnes 34.50 28.50@29.00 





5 
ee 34 

Spring bran .. ecee 834.00 
7 


Spring middlings ..... 37.00 
2 gee eee 47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 30.00 3.00 @ 23.50 


3 
Bran 2.00 @ 23.00 
Middlings .........:.. 3.50 @24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 28.50@29.00 
Red dog 3 31.00 @33.50 





Rye feed ..... ~+eeeee 80.50 20.00@21.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 48.00@49.50 
Cottonseed meal ..... 46.00 35.50@38.50 
Hominy feed ......... 41.00 25.00@25.50 
Reground oat feed .... 8.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 24.50@25.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 46.50 30.50@31.50 
Gluten feedftt .......... § 34.80 - @33.75 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
ree $8.30 $9.10 
RSS eee 7.00 9.10 
i MD ns ce h id ewnwe wwe éue-< 7.50 
Kansas City ........... 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
CE 606 Vid vavecwdccuele 4.70 





SALESMEN LOSE GOLF MATCH 


Jay Burns, Florida baker, who was 
visiting in Omaha, and Charles Ortman, 
of the Ortman Bakery, Omaha, played a 
golf match at the Omaha Field Club on 
June 19 with Charles Birk, of The 
Fleischmann Co., and E. J. Kelly, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. The salesmen lost 
the match. 
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Southwestern Receipts Again Depress Prices 


Heavy arrivals of wheat in southwestern markets were considered partly 
responsible for considerable declines in both the cash and future wheat mar- 


kets. 


Although the buying of flour was reported as improved, millers were 


not bidding actively enough to prevent the increased offerings from the South- 


west from depressing the market. 


Favorable crop news from other parts of 


the United States and Canada also was held responsible for the declines. 
News from Europe, on the other hand, was bullish, and Liverpool has 


continued to buy in fairly good volume. 


Export sales probably have pre- 


vented the market from declining more rapidly, as there has been con- 
siderable liquidation in the July future in Chicago, which is not altogether 
reflected in the decrease in price, foreign trade having served 4s a steady- 


ing influence. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—A feature of the cash mar- 
ket last week was the break in premiums 
caused by lack of buying interest on the 
part of millers and the influence of in- 
creased offerings in the Southwest. Lo- 
cal mill buyers only picked up cars as 
they needed supplies, and their require- 
ments were light. Outside mill buyers 
were indifferent buyers. Two cars of 
new wheat were received here last week, 
en route to Akrofi, Ohio. They graded 
No. 2 dark hard. No new wheat has 
been received here and offered for sale. 
Premiums on No. 1 red were 5'2@6c 
over July, No. 2 red 5@5'2c over, No. 3 
red 2%@4c over; No. 1 hard 10@12c 
over, No. 2 hard 10@11%%2c over, No. 8 
hard 7@9c over; No. 1 dark northern 
spring 12@18c over, No. 2 dark 10@15c 
over, No. 1 northern 10@15c over. 

Winnipeg.—The weakness evidenced by 
the Chicago wheat market was reflected 
here last week, and prices showed a con- 
siderable decline, particularly in the case 
of the July futures. The volume of trade 
done was only moderate, and fluctuations 
were within a narrow range. Export 
sales have been fairly good, averaging 
about the same as those of the past few 
weeks, Buying by exporting houses, 
which on several occasions was quite 
heavy, helped to steady values, but lack 
of outside interest has accounted for a 
certain weakness. In the cash grain 
market a fairly good demand has exist- 
ed, but difficulty has been experienced 
in filling orders for some grades, owing 
to exceptionally light offerings. Export 
demand has not amounted to much. 
Quotation for cash No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William, June 26, $1.511/2 bu. 

Minneapolis.— Cash wheat premiums 
are a little lower, but the decline has 
been in part offset by the advance in the 
July option as compared with Septem- 
ber. Offerings of new crop southwestern 
wheat have had a weakening effect, par- 
ticularly on the lighter weight grain. 
For 56-lb, 12 per cent protein spring 
wheat the trading basis is about 4@5c 
bu over July. Millers still want the high 
protein, heavy wheat, and are bidding 
20c over July for 60- to 61-lb wheat that 
carries 14 to 14% per cent protein. Of- 
ferings of the latter are light. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 26 
was $1.3314,@1.44%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.3014@1.39%. No. 1 amber closed on 
June 29 at $1.31%,@1.89%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.28%@1.84%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 26 
was $1.52%@1.65%2, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.51%@1.574%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 29 at $1.5244,@1.62%, and No. 1 
northern $1.514%,@1.53%4. 

Based on the close, June 29, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.36 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.34; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 northern $1.38; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.36, No. 1 northern $1.84; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to June 26, 


1926, compared with the corresponding 
riod of previous years, in bushels 

(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
92,831 91,278 90,018 117,233 
64,829 104,276 32,031 58,741 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





Totals ..... 157,660 195,554 122,049 175,974 

Duluth.—Mills have been the main sup- 
port in the cash spring wheat market, 
chiefly because of the high premiums that 
prevailed. But now that the hard win- 
ter wheat movement is under way and 
crowding for sale at big discounts, local 
mills have had to adjust their prices to 
meet the competition. With the market 
working closer to a delivery basis, ele- 
vators may become more noticeable as 
buyers. Receipts are decreasing, and 
this has a tendency to hold the market 
up. While the present arrivals are being 
readily digested through mill and ele- 
vator channels, the previous active ex- 
port demand is flattening. Winter wheat 
offerings are pressing for sale at much 
below prices at which locals hold the 
mixed and durum grades wanted by for- 
eigners. Naturally, they back away from 
our market when they can get wheat 
supplies elsewhere. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


7-———Amber durum——, ——-Durum—, 
Yo. 2 


June No. 1 . No.1 No. 2 
19... 142% @162% 140% @161% 150% 148% 
21... 140% @160% 138% @159% 148% 146% 
22... 189% @159% 137% @158% 147% 145% 
23... 139% @159% 137% @158% 147% 145% 
24... 140% @160% 138% @159% 148% 146% 
25... 137% @157% 135% @156% 145% 148% 
26. 137% @157% 135% @1656% 145% 143% 


Kansas City.—Rapid expansion in re- 
ceipts of new wheat, with expectation 
that arrivals in the near future will be 
decidedly liberal, and moderate demand, 
combined to depress prices radically last 
week. Premiums also exhibited pro- 
nounced weakness, as did futures, and 
the whole brought a decline of 25@30c 
bu in the dominant wheat basis. Old 
wheat is scarce, in fair demand, and is 
comparatively firm in price, as quota- 
tions declined only about 5c bu, showing 
little weakness in premiums. Only a few 
cars of new soft wheat were among last 
week’s receipts, and it sold practically 
on a parity with old grain. Quotations, 
June 26: hard wheat, No. 1 (old) $1.54 
@1.57Y2, (new) $1.2912@1.84; No. 2 
(old) $1.53@1.56, (new) $1.27@1.33; No. 
8 (old) $1.50@1.55, (new) $1.261,@1.30; 
No. 4 (old) $1.88@1.50, (new) $1.22@ 
1.25; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.41@1.42, No. 2 
eo No. 3 $1.32@1.87, No. 4 $1.27 
@ 1.00, 


Milwaukee.—With premiums disap- 
pearing and the option market slipping, 
cash wheat prices are 5@15c bu lower 


for the week. Offerings are small, and 
demand absorbing. Receipts were 25 
cars, against 27 in the previous week and 
19 a year ago. Closing quotations, June 
26: No. 1 Dakota dark northern $1.50@ 
1.56 bu, No. 1 hard winter $142@1.43, 
No. 1 red winter $1.37@1.38, No. 1 
durum $1.34@1.35. 


St. Lowis—The demand for soft wheat 
is light, and prices are sharply lower. 
Orders have been received for only a 
few cars. Local requirements are also 
limited. Hard wheat is nominally lower. 
There is some demand for old wheat, 
spot or quick shipment, but nothing has 
been offered. Receipts last week were 
158 cars, against 128 in the previous 
week, Cash prices, June 26: No. 1 red 
$1.43 bu, No. 2 red $1.40@1.42, No. 3 
red $1.37; No. 2 hard, $1.52. 


Toledo.—Toledo millers resumed bid- 
ding for wheat last week for the first 
time for many months, and this may be 
taken as an indication of the return of 
more normal conditions. The first Toledo 
mill bid on the new crop was 3c under 
September for July shipment, Chicago 
basis. The bid, June 25, for No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points, was $1.28%, 
bu for new, July shipment, and $1.40%, 
for old. A few advance offerings of new 
wheat have been made by grain dealers, 
and some purchases have been made. 


Indianapolis.—No. 2 red wheat, in car 
lots, June 26, was quoted at $1.35@1.37 
bu, compared with $1.43@145 a week 
ago. No. 2 hard was 4@6c lower at 
$1.33@1.39. Mills reduced their paying 
prices for No. 2 wheat in wagon lots 7c 
bu to $1.33, 


Nashville——The wheat movement at 
Nashville is light, as mills are now clean- 
ing up their surplus supplies and are 
preparing for the new crop. No. 2 red, 
with bill, was quoted on June 26 at $1.59 
@1.61 bu. 


New York.—The wheat market was 
fairly active last week, but fluctuations 
were within narrow limits. Weather and 
crop reports were excellent. Export 
sales were good, chiefly of new winter 
wheat. Quotations, June 25: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.625% bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.7654; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.6354; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.70; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.53%. 


Buffalo.—Millers did not commit them- 
selves in purchases of wheat last week. 
Holders are not urging sales, as pre- 
miums are unstable, and millers com- 
plain of the lack of interest shown by 
bakers in their products. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 26 
was not quoted, in the absence of trad- 
ing, with stocks mostly Canadian in bond 
for export and’ showing a decrease of 
88,000 bus. Closing price, June 26: spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, no 
market, though exporters were bidding 
3c over Chicago September for new No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, with 
sellers asking 6c over. There was ap- 
parently no disposition to pay any pre- 
mium for old crop wheat over new. Of 
the 196,833 bus received for the week 
ending June 26, 195,064 went to export 
elevators. Exports were all Canadian 
grain. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 137,067 bus; stock, 829,329. 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of wheat are 
light, but there is very little doing and 
the market rules weak and 8c lower. 
Practically all exports are of bonded Ca- 
nadian grain. Closing quotations, June 
26: No. 2 red winter, $1.544% bu bid; No. 
8, $1.5142; No. 4, $1.4914; No. 5, $1.46%4; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.50%. 


Seattle.—There was only limited activ- 
ity in wheat trading last week. Grow- 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 
in bushels: 


[pwnciemnannmtend 
June 19, '26 


‘Week ending. 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


<< ——_July 1 to—__——"-. 
June 12,’26 June 19, 26 








Wheat to— June 20, '25 June 20, '25 
EY b4n9084065006b)008- 211,000 193,000 37,000 3,087,000 25,561,000 
United Kingdom ....... 106,000 256,000 37,000 12,243,000 40,435,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,316,000 828,000 1,012,000 21,599,000 66,868,000 
CEL “Cc tcepeesctécctks | thoes | RE RS ee 12,518,000 52,220,000 
Other countries ........ 29,000 12,000 760,000 10,322,000 8,253,000 

WON i cic ves top cnis *1,662,000 1,506,000 1,846,000 59,769,000 193,337,000 

ROO 608 0:0 5-450.9'6'00-wes 000-00 491,000 491,000 115,000 26,776,000 21,506,000 

ee ry eee ee 382,000 133,000 319,000 21,824,000 8,108,000 

CONOR. o's awekidesind bb Ne Vin 6 o48 64,000 165,000 41,000 29,328,000 10,274,000 

4.00 sid0400s she Gb sare dicate 000 72,000 109,000 11,944,000 48,641,000 


Rye 469, 
*Including 1,036,000 bus via Pacific ports. 


June 30, 1925 


LARGE RECEIPTS IN WICHITA 
Wicurra, Kawnsas.—Record breaking 
receipts of wheat took place in Wich, 
last week. On June 24, 341 cars arrj 
which is the largest number ever ente,. 
ing this market in a single day. jj, 
record was beaten on June 25, when a5 
cars were received. Much of the wheg 
being received is wet, which causes th, 
grades to run to No. 8 and No. 4, ang 
discounts of 6@10c bu are being mad 
With a little dry weather, local dealer, 
are expecting all records for receipts t, 
be broken. 








—————, 


ers, generally, held above. the market, 
but the moderate offerings were qui 
absorbed. For new crop soft winter 
wheat, which is beginning to be deliy. 
ered, the prevailing Ry paid growers 
last week in central Washington was 
$1.25 bu, country stations. Very little 
new crop wheat has, so far, been worked 
for export. Quotations, to arrive, sacked, 
coast, June 25: soft and western white 
and Big Bend blue-stem, $1.40 bu; hard 
winter and western red, $1.36; northern 
spring, $1.38. Futures, basis soft white, 
bulk, coast, July, $1.82% bu; September, 
$1.29; December, $1.30%,. 
Portland.—Wheat buying was active 
until the latter part of last week, when 
most of the early requirements of ex- 
porters were filled. There was more in- 
terest in new wheat, and the discount w- 
der old wheat was sharply reduced. Of- 
ferings were not large of either kind. 
Closing bids for July at the Merchants’ 
Exchange were $1.38 for. all white varie- 
ties, and $1.34 for red wheat. The first 
samples of new crop wheat arrived from 
eastern Oregon, and the quality was bet- 
ter than expected, considering the dry 
weather during the ‘owing season, 
Blue-stem samples tested 61 lbs. 


San Francisco.—Wheat prices on June 
26 were $2.20@2.35 per 100 Ibs for both 
feed and milling grades. Marketing of 
California wheat is in progress. 

Great Falls—The wheat market was 
fairly active last week, with good quality 
offerings in firm demand. Choice No. | 
dark northern spring closed at $1.38 bu 
on June 26. 


Toronto.—There is not much trading 
in western wheat for milling purposes in 
Ontario. Good crop reports are tending 
to lower prices, the decline last week 
amounting to 44c bu. Quotations, June 
26: No. 1 northern $1.59 bu, track, Bay 
ports; other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 
Ontario wheat is more plentiful. Farm- 
ers are realizing it is time to get rid of 
any stocks left over, and are delivering 
freely. The market is well supplied, but 
demand is limited. Prices are 6@8c 
lower. Quotations, June 26: No. 2 red 
or white $1.35@1.88 bu, in car lots, f.o.b, 
shipping points; wagon lots at mill 
doors, $1.25@1.80. 

London, Eng., June 9.— Manitoba 
wheat shows a distinct advance. No. | 
northern Manitoba on passage is quoted 
at 59s 142d, while for June shipment 59% 
6d is asked, at which price July is also 
offered. No. 2 northern Manitoba, ar- 
rived, is quoted at 57s 41d, while pas- 
sage parcels change hands at 57s 10%. 
There are sellers of June shipment at 
58s. No. 2 northern Manitoba (tcugh), 
due June 15-30, is quoted at 56s@5ts 3d. 
No. 8 northern Manitoba for July ship- 
ment is offered at 56s. No. 2 mixed 
durum on passage is quoted at 54s, and 
the same for June shipment. No. 2 
hard winter for July is quoted at 53s 34, 
while for August shipment 52s 3d is 
asked. Australian afloat has realized 59, 
with further sellers at 59s 6d. June 
loading is reported as having been sold 
at 58s 6d. oice white Karachi is of- 
fered for June shipment at 57s. 

Liverpool, Eng., June 9.— United 
Kingdom and continental buyers were 
in the market for wheat last week. There 
has been no active trading, but big 
quantities of imported wheat are being 
milled here and on the Continent. Ship- 
ments have again been liberal, and the 
floating supplies for Europe have fur 
ther increased, although there is some 
decrease in the quantity to the United 
a direct. Prices are 6d@Is pet 
qr higher, except Australian cargoes, 
which are quoted 6@9d lower. The 
smallness of the United Kingdom millers’ 
holdings and their purchases to replenish 
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sopplies have been more in evidence the 

week. Continental millers’ holdings 
o light, and their purchases, combined 
gith those of our millers, have kept the 
garket steady. The latest report from 
perlin says there is a good demand for 
joreign Wheat in Germany. Both France 
god Italy have been in the market. 


Wheat— Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
peceipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
st the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ried for the week ending June 26, in 
jyshels (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


, olis ..1,216 1,176 639 6353,414 5,621 
Mies City. -1,121 1,085 426 368 601 1,515 
chiesgo...--. 298 185 478 126 .. .. 
xew York ...1,2391,472 1,182 646 1,138 1,174 
ST... 0008 oF Beierewk ies _ 
paltimore .... 197 116 40 103 911 3,641 
philadelphia... 158 45 188 349 909 1,107 
yilwauke« - ee eS es press 
Duluth-Sup... 367 879 6569 1,056 1,601 7,330 
BES ae A aes Je 
‘Buffalo ..... 2,480 7651,086 .. 4,102 6,152 
washville.... 12 6& 28 2-35) ae 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal, f¥Figures for 10 days end- 
ing June 20. 





COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending June 
%, and the closing prices on June 28, 
respectively: No. 8 white oats, 364%4@ 
31%, 355%4.@364%c; No. 2 rye, 89%@ 
%c, 89%2@9l1ce; barley, 55@65c, 55@ 
be. 


Chicago—Cash rye was fairly active 
last weck, and mills took on the mod- 
erate offerings. No. 2 was quoted around 
914c bu. Cash oats also were in fairly 
active demand. Receipts were rather 
light, and there were good shipments. 
No. 2 white were quoted at 39%,@40c 
bu, and No. 3 white at 394%, @40c. 


Duluth—The movement of oats was 
fair early last week, but with a gradual 
reduction thereafter, cash trading quiet- 
ed. Shippers claim a decided lack of 
outside interest. Several boats reported 
for small lots on which contracts had 
previously been closed, also rail move- 
ment, with new dealings hard to put 
through. Locals continue to take care 
of all receipts coming here. Feeders 
take up occasional cars, though elevators 
are the general buyers. No. 3 white 
closed on June 26 at 374%c bu. With the 
run of rye uneven, trade is spotted. Crop 
and weather conditions caused a rather 
usettled feeling for futures. Foreign 
trade news was disquieting, there being 
also a distinct lack of interest. No. 1 
track closed at 8854 @89% bu, and to ar- 
rive at 885gc, on June 26. 


Milwaukee.—Cash rye prices declined 
2%@3c bu last week, mainly owing to 
the pressure from wheat, for receipts are 
very light and Wisconsin grain is espe- 
cially wanted and scarce. Receipts were 
15 cars, against 13 in the previous week 
and 5 a year ago. Cash oats are 2% 
@3e lower, and barley is about un- 
changed. Closing quotations, June 26: 
No. 2 rye, 9242@93c; No. 3 white oats, 
8%c; malting barley, 63@72c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 26: No. 
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2 white, domestic, 50%ec asked; No. 3 
white, domestic, 49%c asked. 


Nashville—The movement of oats is 
light, pending a readjustment to new 
crop prices. Old oats are at about the 
same price as new crop’ stock in the 
Southwest, eliminating trading in the lat- 
ter in this market. Quotations, June 26: 
No. 2 white, 53c bu; No. 3 white, 52%ec. 


Buffalo.—There was a slight spurt in 
oats trading early last week, but interest 
waned toward the close. An occasional 
car lot of rye changes hands. Track re- 
ceipts were very light. Trading in bar- 
ley is at a standstill. 


Boston.—Spot oats are quiet, with the 
market lower. Fancy 40-42 lbs for ship- 
ment all-rail were quoted on June 26 at 
54@55c bu, fancy 38-40 Ibs 53@54c, reg- 
ular 38-40 Ibs 52@53c, regular 36-38 Ibs 
51@52c, and regular 34-36 Ibs 50@5lc. 
Lake-and-rail regular 38-40 lbs were of- 
fered at 52@53c bu, and regular 36-38 
Ibs 50@5Ic. 


Philadelphia.—Oats are in small sup- 
ply, but demand is slow and the market 
rules weak and 2%4c lower. Quotations, 
June 26: No. 2 white, 48%,@50%4c bu; 
No. 3 white, 47%,@49\c. 


San Francisco.—Shipments of barley 
to Europe continue heavy. On June 26, 
December barley was quoted at $1.25@ 
1.35 per 100 Ibs; feed barley, $1.15@1.25. 


Toronto.—The demand for coarse 
grains is slower, and prices are weaker. 
Oats, barley and rye suffered varying de- 
clines of 1@3c bu last week. Quota- 
tions, June 26: Ontario oats 44@46c bu, 
in car lots, f.o.b., country points, accord- 
ing to freights; barley, 62@64c; rye, 78 
@8lc; American corn, No. 2 yellow 8lc, 
delivered, Toronto; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern oats 48%c, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 
feed oats 46%c, sample grades 43@4é6c. 


Winnipeg.—Coarse grains have fol- 
lowed the decline in wheat values, the 
break in rye being particularly noted. 
The cash demand for barley has at times 
been quite good, and a small trade has 
been done in cash oats. Quotations, June 
26: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 48%c 
bu; barley, 60%4c; rye, 87%c. 


Oats—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 26, in bushels (000’s 





omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis. 128 548 679 


564 15,178 13,661 
Kansas City 95- 124 45 55 645 725 


Chicago ...1,226 683 602 855 wee eT 
New York... 326 190 148 12a 628 854 
Boston ..... 21 78 ee es 38 35 
Baltimore .. 6 14 es ee 83 120 


Philadelphia 86 31 86 150 252 212 
Milwaukee.. 131 293 92 


Duluth-Sup. 107 574 183 892 9,900 4,995 
Toledo ..... 88 31 69 176 eee eee 
*Buffalo ... 167 1,6991,741 -- 2,210 3,773 
tNashville.. 154 120 183 233 eee 209 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. ftFigures for 10 days ending 
June 20. 





+, 


Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and St 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending June 26, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 172 150 164 2461,961 229 
Kansas City .. 1 7 10 3 130 120 
163 119 48 «25 ee 


Chicago ...... oe 
New York .... 463 223 92 240 92 275 
Boston ....... ee 61 ee ee 14 78 
Baltimore .... 130 es Bae ee 28 35 
Philadelphia ... 17 1 3 2 75 
Milwaukee ... 166 118 22 26 ce ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 126 278 57 355 530 420 
*Buffalo ..... 60 641 912 ee 94 451 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Ry RB ipts, Shi ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 26, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 77 39 22 243,290 481 
Kansas City .. 1 9 23 ok 28 11 
Chicago ...... 13 7 22 2 os 0 
New York .... 106 9 43 94 76 «4216 
Boston ....... ee se ee es 3 293 
Baltimore .... .. 7 _ 76 30 336 
Philadelphia... .. in 1 ‘ a 59 
Milwaukee ... 21 7 6 11 Tr ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 106 77 #192 6294,010 2,298 
*Buffalo ..... 316 -- 200 ° 144 825 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 









The failure of the farm relief legisla- 
tion was declared to have had its effect 
in depressing corn prices slightly last 
week, although the July future closed at 
Chicago on June 28 %c bu higher than 
on the previous Tuesday. Most of the 
crop news is held to be bearish as, al- 
though corn is somewhat backward, the 
amount of moisture which it has received 
is satisfactory, and the present spell of 
warm weather is believed likely to im- 
prove conditions. The cash demand was 
weak last week, while primary receipts 
were fairly liberal. Most corn traders 
are reported to hold bearish views. 

Demand for corn goods is still inactive, 
and even very low prices do not seem 
able to arouse the interest of jobbers, 
who continue to let their stocks dwindle 
in anticipation of lower prices. 

St. Louis—Features other than the 
weak wheat market were in favor of the 
corn market last week, but were not 
strong enough to offset the depression 
caused by the legislative failure. Cool 
weather throughout the corn belt at- 
tracted considerable attention; there was 
a growing belief that liquidation had 
about spent its force, and the technical 
side of the market appeared stronger. 
Receipts were 301 cars, against 529 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, June 
26: No. 2 corn 69@70c bu, No. 8 corn 
69c; No. 2 yellow 70@7l1c, No. 3 yellow 
70c, No. 5 yellow 67c, No. 6 yellow 683@ 
64c; No. 1 white 75@76c, No. 2 white 75c. 


New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Export inquiries im- 
proved greatly, and the movement 
through this port was good. Quotations, 
June 24: No. 2 yellow 77¥ec bu, No. 8 
7642.c; No. 2 white 77%2c, No. 3 76%ec; 
yellow chops $1.75 per 100 Ibs, hominy 


a 
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feed $1.26, standard meal $1.76%, and 
cream meal $1.85. 

Kansas City—Cash corn prices, June 
26: white corn, No. 2 704%@Tlc, No. 3 
6942@70c, No. 4 66@6742c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 78@73%ec, No. 3 T1@78c, No. 4 
68@70c; mixed corn, No. 2 T0@7ic, No. 
3 68%2@691ec, No. 4 66@68c; cream 
meal, $3.85 bbl, cotton 24’s; corn bran, 
$24 ton; hominy feed, $24. 

Nashville——Shippers reported a fairly 
active demand for corn from the South 
last week. Quotations, June 26: No. 2 
white 89%c bu, No. 3 white 88%c bu, 
No. 2 yellow 87%c, No. 3 yellow 86%c. 
The demand for corn meal was routine. 
Quotations, June 26: bolted, in paper 
bags, 95c@$1 bu; bulk, 90@95c. 

Memphis.—Buying of corn meal con- 
tinues from hand to mouth, as the trade 
generally expects lower prices. Consum- 
ers are taking their requirements steadi- 
ly, but jobbers are allowing their stocks 
and contracts to be reduced. Cream was 
quoted on June 24 at $3.75@3.90 bbl, 
basis 24’s. Corn is quiet, receipts fairly 
large and stocks moderate. Cash No. 3 
white was quoted at 78%4c bu, and No. 3 
yellow 75%ec. 

Chicago.—The call for corn goods re- 
mains inactive. Although some low 
prices are being quoted, very little in- 
terest is displayed. Some business is be- 
ing done out of warehouse, but car lot 
sales are negligible. Corn flour was 

uoted, June 26, at $1.75@1.85 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $1.75@1.80, cream meal 
$1.75@1.85, and hominy $1.75@1.85. The 
local cash market was fairly active, and 
the light receipts were generally disposed 
of readily at steady prices. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at 7042@70%c bu, No. 3 
mixed 69c, No. 4 mixed 68c; No. 2 yel- 
low 71@71%c, No. 3 yellow 68% @70\%c, 
No. 4 yellow 67%@68%c, No. 5 yellow 
6642@67c; No. 2 white 7l¥%c, No. 3 
white 69c, No. 4 white 67c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn is easier and 
lc lower, with the basis reduced. Re- 
ceipts last week were 32 cars, against 42 
in the previous week and 55 a year ago. 
Closing quotations, June 26: No. 3 yel- 
low, 72@72%ec bu; No. 3 white, 71@ 
71%ec; No. 3 mixed, 71@71 4c. 

Minneapolis.-Lighter receipts and a 
little better shipping demand has nar- 
rowed the range in corn prices. No. 2 
yellow is quoted at 2@3c bu under the 
Chicago option, No. 3 yellow 3@4c un- 
der, No. 4 yellow 5@6c under, and No. 5 
yellow 7@8c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 26 
was 68@72c; the closing price on June 
28 was 714%2.@72%c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on June 29 at 
$5@5.10 and yellow at $4.90@5 per 200 
Ibs. 

Indianapolis——Cash corn was slightly 
higher last week. Prices, June 26: No. 
2 white corn, 6742,@69c bu; No. 2 yel- 
low, 63@64%2c. 

Boston.—Hominy feed is lower, with 
slow demand at $30.50 ton, on June 26, 
in sacks. Gluten feed was unchanged 
at $40.40. No gluten meal was offered 
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for prompt shipment. Granulated yel- 
low corn meal was in fair demand, with 
the market lower at $2.20, bolted yellow 
meal $2.15, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.75, all in 100-lb sacks. No. 2 
yellow corn, all-rail shipment, was quot- 
ed at 88@90c bu, and No. 3 yellow 85@ 
89c; for lake-and-rail shipment, No. 2 
yellow was quoted at 84@87c, and No. 
8 yellow 83@86c. 

Buffalo.—Traders lost interest in corn 
at the advance in limits on June 26. 
There is little business passing in corn 
products. Quotations, June 26: cracked 
corn $33 ton, corn meal feed $35. 

Baltimore.—Corn is %@lc lower than 
a week ago, with offerings and demand 
small. Receipts included 5,368 bus by 
rail and 1,877 by boat. No sales were 
recorded. Closing prices, June 26: No. 
2 spot, 72%c; No. 8 spot, 70%c; domes- 
tic No. 2 yellow, track, 77c asked, or 
nominally 1c down from last week. Corn 
meal is easier and slow, despite the fact 
that the eastern grain is relatively much 
cheaper and better than the western arti- 
cle. The local market closed on June 26 
at $1.95@2.10 per 100 lbs for standard 
stock. 

Philadelphia.—Corn is in small supply, 
and rules firm and Ic higher. Trade, 
however, is slow. Quotations, June 26: 
car lots for export, No. 2 76c, No. 3 74 
@i4¥ec, No. 4 71@72c. The market for 
corn goods is easier. Offerings are mod- 
erate but ample. Quotations, June 26, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.35@2.55; 
white “cream. meal, fancy, $2.35@2.55; 
pearl hominy dnd-grits, $2.35@2.55. 

Montreal.—There is only a small de- 
mand for corn, principally from country 
points. American No. 3 yellow was 
quoted on June 26 at 83c bu. White 
corn flour is being sold to bakers in 
small quantities at $3@3.10 per 98 lbs, 
less 1 per cent cash discount. Corn meal 
is quiet and unchanged at $2.65 per 98 
Ibs. 

Liverpool, Eng., June 9.—Corn is dull, 
only a small trade passing in Plate for 
shipment at an occasional decline of 3d 
qr. Shippers’ offers are fully 1s over 
those of resellers, and for midsummer 
and autumn clearances a premium of 
6@10%2d has been paid in London. The 
chief feature last week was the large 
total of world shipments, the export of 
966,000 qrs being the largest shipment 
so far this season. Argentina exported 
548,000 qrs, and as there was some in- 
crease in the visible supply further large 
shipments are anticipated. The Danube 
and district shipped 380,000 qrs, 163,000 
in excess of the previous week’s total. 
The large shipments to Europe had a de- 
pressing influence the latter part of last 
week. Some May-June parcels of River 
Plate corn were sold to Liverpool at 26s 
9d, but the sharp rally in America led 
to a steadier feeling. Arrivals in this 
country continue small, and with large 
shipments the quantity of corn on pas- 
sage to Europe is increasing rapidly, 
572,000 qrs having been added last week 
to the floating supply, which now stands 
at 2,626,000 qrs. ‘The consumptive de- 
mand is still slow, and spot values in 
Liverpool are 1@1%2d lower. The value 
of River Plate on spot is 6s 2d qr, and 
mixed American 6s 7d. 

Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending June 26, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 118 109 82 74 438 343 
Kansas City... 280 320 272 4823,395 2,493 





Chicago ..... 1,015 1,064 780 600 e oa 
New York..... 32 9 e* 88 47 47 
Boston ....... 1 es 0 ee 4 1 
Baltimore .... 7 5 ee +» 164 75 
Philadelphia. . 5 17 8 6 149 161 
Milwaukee ... 47 81 44 203 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 1 oe ee se 9 13 
BOeOGe. saceres 66 79 58 14 “y os 
*Buffalo ..... 244 3810 363 .. 8,043 1,559 


tNashville ... 218 131 120 90 oe 3697 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. ftFigures for 10 days end- 
ing June 20. 





A committee attached to the bureau of 
live stock and agriculture has been ap- 
pointed to promote wheat culture in 
Peru, according to the American trade 
commissioner at Lima. The committee, 
after a study of the most suitable zones 
for wheat cultivation, will submit a defi- 
nite plan to increase production of this 


cereal, 





FLAXSEED | 


Better weather for the flaxseed crop 
in the Northwest and in Canada was 
held mainly responsible for a decline in 
the price of futures last week. It is 
believed by some in the trade that, al- 
though recent weather conditions may 
have permitted many fields which were 
originally intended for other grains to 
be sown to flax, it is too early yet to 
predict a large crop because, owing to 
its late start, it is more likely that frost 
will damage the crop before it is mature. 
In Argentina, prices have been steady 
and it is said that, although the ship- 
ments from that country are very heavy, 
they are being disposed of rather easily. 

Demand for linseed oil remains good, 
and while the call for meal is somewhat 
lessened by the improvement in pastur- 
age and by some reselling, the output of 
crushers is not believed sufficient to 
cause any embarrassing surplus of stocks. 
Crushers say that demand for linseed 
meal shows signs of improving. 


Minneapolis.—Demand for linseed meal 
was fair last week, and crushers report 
that business has picked up further in 
the last day or two, so that they look 
forward to increased activity this week. 
The quotation for linseed meal at Min- 
neapolis is unchanged from the figure of 
a week ago, being listed at $46 ton. A 
50c decline has occurred at Toledo, meal 
there being quoted at $47. At Buffalo, 
32 per cent meal is quoted at $44, and 
34 per cent at $46.50. 

The export market was fairly active 
last week, and cake was advanced 50c 
ton to $40, f.a.s.., New York, but demand 
has lessened somewhat, and trade is 
quiet. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


June 22...$2.33% 2.31% 2.31% 2.30 2.32% 
June 23... 2.31% 2.30 2.30 2.28% 2.31% 
June 24... 2.34% 2.82% 2.33% 2.31 2.34% 
June 25... 2.838% 2.32% 2.32% 2.30% 2.34% 
June 26... 2.31% 2.30 2.29% 2.27 2.31% 
June 28... 2.31 2.29% 2.29% 2.27% 2.31% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
June 26, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 9,856 13,741 2,640 3,503 
Duluth ....... 9,269 16,149 7,931 14,778 
Totals ...... 19,125 29,890 10,571 18,281 


Duluth—Improvement in weather and 
crop conditions helped by professional 
activities on the selling side proved too 
much for flaxseed last week. When the 
selling had run out and support ap- 
peared, finding offerings slack, some of 
the early sellers set to covering, causing 
a sharp reaction which narrowed down 
the loss temporarily. Resuming selling 
activities in July, it continued to be 
pressed lower right up to the close, where 
low level for the week was established, 
$2.27. New crop contracts also dropped. 
Losses in the distant deliveries were less 
than on the July. The latter declined 
7c and September 5%c, to only 3%2c on 
the October. November closed on the 
asking figure, $2.33%. The top pre- 
mium for No. 1 spot was advanced 2c, 
making the basis 4c diseount to 5c over 
the July. To arrive holds at July price. 
A local crusher shipped out 51,000 bus 
to its Buffalo plant, being the only boat 
shipment made this season. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal, which has 
been holding relatively firm, has suffered 
the adverse effect of weakness and dull- 
ness in other feeds, but prices are nomi- 
nally unchanged, While demand is light, 
crushers are not operating heavily and 
deliveries are such that there is no cause 
for selling pressure at a season when 
consumptive demand always is very light. 
Quotation, June 26, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$48@49.50 ton. 

Chicago.—The linseed meal market is 
very quiet, and dealers do not seem dis- 
posed to stock up at present. Many of 
them are taking inventory, and are hold- 
ing their supplies down to the minimum. 
Prices on June 26 were $47.50@48 ton, 
Chicago. 

Buffalo.—A few sales of linseed meal 
were made last week. Only 81 and 82 





per cent were offered. Prices are easy. 
Quotations, June 26: 32 per cent, $44 
ton; 31 per cent, $41. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for linseed meal 
improved last week, though sales were 
nearly all for small lot shipments, Prices 
are higher and firm. Quotation, June 
26, $49.90 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was offered on 
June 26 for shipment from Buffalo at 
$48.70 ton, in 100-lb sacks, for 32 per 
cent, with 34 per cent at $50.20. De- 
mand from the local trade continues 
light, with small stocks reported. Mill 
stocks also are light. 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
somewhat slower. Prices did not change 
last week, and on June 26 were $54.25@ 
56.25 ton, in car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg.—Local manufacturers of 
linseed meal and cake report some de- 
cline in the volume of sales, due, as in 
the case of other feedingstuffs, to the 
improved pasturage now available in the 
West. Prices remain at the old level. 
Quotations, June 26: cake, in bags, $42 
ton, and meal $44. Flaxseed fluctuated 
considerably last week, but followed the 
downward tendency of other grains. 
Quotation, June 26, $1.94% bu. 

Liverpool, Eng., June 9.—Feeding 
cakes are firmer in all positions. Ameri- 
can linseed cake is in demand, owing 
to covering by shorts. Business was done 
early last week for June at £9 15s@£9 
16s 3d. This price is bid for June-July- 
August, but the lowest sellers now ask 
£10 for June-July shipment and £10 7s 
6d for August. A cargo of Russian cake 
is now firmly held at £9 5s. For Argen- 
tine linseed cake a bid of £9 17s 6d, 
July-August shipment, was made last 
week. 

Fi d—R ipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 26, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis .. 124 94 41 7 647 249 
Chicago ...... 34 — -_ — on 
Dul.-Superior.. 105 98 77 31 764 368 


*Buffalo ...... 63 90 oe 
*Receipts by lake only. 
lake and canal. 


Shipments by 





FLAX DISEASES TO BE STUDIED 

Research work in flax growing in 
Europe, with a special study of flax dis- 
eases, will be carried on by Dr. Arthur 
W. Henry, 1408 Hythe Street, St. Paul, 
assistant professor of plant pathology 
and botany at the University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Henry has been granted a 
$2,500 fellowship and will leave for 
Europe on Oct. 1. He will spend seven 
months in England, at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and three months in France, at 
the Station de Pathologie Vegetale. 





Additional Gulf Service 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Enough additional 
vessels have been placed in service be- 
tween Gulf ports and Europe to care for 
all grain and flour shipments, officials of 
the United States Shipping Board an- 
nounce. All available space at Texas 
ports was exhausted recently. 








Look for these items in the July 28 
number of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker: 


The Rational Place of Wheat Flour 
in the Diet, by Dr. C. O. Swanson, 
head of the Department of Milling 
Industry, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

Hints on Harvesting the Summer 
Picnic Crop, by Ernest A. Dench, 
bakery window display expert. 

White Bread from the Viewpoint of 
Modern Chemistry, by Roscoe H. 
Shaw, head of the Department of 
Nutrition, American Institute of 
Baking. 


Modern Trends in the Commercial 
Bakery World, by I. K. Russell, 
formerly editor of Baking Tech- 
nology. 

A Baking Plant Built Upon the Ideal 
of Quality, by Bruno C. Schmidt, 
New York City, special correspond- 
ent of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. 

The Mystery of the Flavor in Bread, 
by John Kirkland, head teacher of 
the National Bakery School, Lon- 
don, Eng. 

Seasonal Sweet Goods Formulas for 
Progressive Bakers, by Sam Goetz, 
of The Fleischmann Co., and Paul 
Cc. T. Ewert, of Dunwoody Insti- 
tute’s Sweet Goods Department. 































London, Eng., June 9.—Oatmea] and 
rolled oats are quiet, and no fresh busi. 
ness is reported. The arrivals ang the 
quantities for shipment arg apparentj, 
ample for the present needs of the ma; 
ket. Unless there is an increase jp in, 
sumptive demand, there will be 
pressure to sell. It is understood thy 
the present strength of the market js due 
to shippers in America and Canada wh 
raised their quotations recently. Quot,. 
tions: 87s 6d for rolled oats and 36s ¢4 
for oatmeal. Millers are holding fo 
firm prices. 

Belfast, Ireland, June 7,—A better 
trade is passing in oatmeal in the souyt, 
and west of Ireland, and the fact is only 
now clear that when the duty was put 
on oatmeal these sections were without 
stocks. Those in Belfast and Dublin ar 
getting into more moderate dimensions 
and demand from other ports has clearej 
the way for some shipment business. 
Quotations are firm. Canada is out of 
line, as reports indicate that for ordinary 
medium cut meal mills are quoti 
around 36s per 280 Ibs, c.if., Belfast, 
and for flake 37s 6d. America is a much 
cheaper seller. There have been offers 
in the Irish market which would have 
enabled the importer to accept 35s 64 
per 280 lbs, c.if., Belfast, and 36s 64 
for flake, including commission. The 
general feeling is more cheerful than for 
some weeks, and importers are expect- 
ing more inquiry henceforth. 

Toronto.—Domestic demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is seasonably at a low 
ebb, and export demand also is limited. 
Competition is keen, and mills are run- 
ning lightly. Quotations are unchanged, 
Prices, June 26: rolled oats $6.30@6.50 
bbl, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed cars, de- 
livered, with 40c off to jobbers; oatmeal, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are quiet, and sales, both for domestic 
and export account, are light. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, June 2%; 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.75; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Montreal.—Prices are firm for bulk 
rolled oats and package goods, but de- 
mand for both is quiet. Quotations, 
June 25, $3.10@3.15 per 90 Ibs, less 1 
per cent cash discount. Oatmeal is still 
unchanged at $3.47 per 98 lbs. 

Boston.—There is a quiet demand for 
oatmeal, with no change in_ prices. 
Rolled was quoted on June 26 at $2.75, 
and cut and ground at $3.02, in 90-lb 
sacks. 

Philadelphia.—There is not much de- 
mand for oatmeal, and prices favor buy- 
ers. Supplies are small but ample. 
Quotation, June 26, $2.90@3.15 per 90-lb 
sack for ground. 

Minneapolis—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 29 at $2.35 per 90 lbs. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on June 26, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 











Elevat.. — Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Fe Be eessecee eve 24 5 one 
Consolidated .... 312 68 91 278 
OOUVEES.coverers 600 57 194 ee 
Grain Growers .. 550 259 474 
Fort William ... 312 61 109 see 
Gy "Me Be wvewcssee 2,436 622 261 323 
Northland ...... 3,503 595 555 eee 
Can. Gov't ...... 450 86 294 178 
Sask. Co-op. 

Oe ae 813 283 177 ~—«551 

WB rvcsvces 2,654 400 314 406 
Private elevators. 7,681 1,861 1,652 398 

TORRID civeices 19,311 4,305 4,156 2,728 
POA BHO: 6.502% 19,489 3,661 1,289 1,377 
Receipts ........ 3,687 781 625 88 
Lake shipments.. 6,534 722 1,013 oo 
Rail shipments... 345 26 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... =” eae 2 
No. 1 northern..1,586 Durum .......- 561 
No. 2 northern..3,233 Kota .........- 1 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 122 Winter ........ 1 
No. 3 northern..4,512 Others ......... 1,156 
ee O- wcabkay saan 274 Private .......-. 7,681 
SS nee 56 —— 
arr $1 | 19,311 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
ths eae ee Oe ee 566 
No. 3 CG. W...... 772 Private .......- 1,861 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 3 
eS rere 639 Total .......- 4,305 
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CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD | 











Weather Conditions Favor Crop Progress 


From all parts of the United States, reports have been received during 
the past week indicating that recent weather conditions have been beneficial 
to the wheat crop. In the Northwest the crop is much more promising, as the 
rain which ended the drouth arrived in time to be of great benefit to the late 


sown crops which form the majority of the acreage. 


In Canada good progress 


has been made, and while it is yet too early to attempt to forecast the yield, 
present conditions are believed to indicate a very satisfactory crop. In Mon- 
tana and on the Pacific Coast good yields are expected. 

Inspection of the heavy arrivals of wheat in the Southwest show that the 
crop there is of good quality and weight. It is said that the early threshing 
returns are so good that it is possible that the early estimates of production 
for Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas may be considerably exceeded by the actual 


outturn. 


WEATHER CONTINUES TO BE 
FAVORABLE IN NORTHWEST 


Mruxnearouis, Minn.—The Northwest 
has been favored with another week of 
favorable weather, and feeling in the 
trade over the growing wheat crop is 
much more hopeful. Early sown wheat 
was unquestionably damaged by the long 
dry spell, but late sown, which forms the 
bulk of the acreage, is very promising. 
Some sections report a rank growth of 
weeds, which will tend to cut down the 
yield somewhat. Occasional showers 
were reported during the week. A con- 
tinuance of the present condition should 
mean a good average crop over a major 
portion of the spring wheat belt. 


Southwestern Crop May Be Larger 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—New wheat is moving rap- 
idly to market in the Southwest, receipts 
in Kansas City so far this week being 
well over 1,000 cars, about double those 
of a year ago, and establishing a new 
record for June. Wichita is also receiv- 
ing large quantities, 675 cars having ar- 
rived there on June 28. The threshing 
returns from the 1926 harvest indicate 
that the early estimates of production 
may be exceeded considerably in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. The average acre 
yields apparently are sufficiently larger 
than was thought to make a material dif- 
ference in the total crop. New wheat is 
heavy, and the quality of early tested 
grain is excellent. 

Harvey E. YAanrtis. 


Nebraska Crops Improved 

Omana, Nes.—Bountiful rains have 
fallen over all of Nebraska. The av- 
erage condition of the wheat crop now is 
several points better than when the gov- 
ernment June report was issued. In the 
eastern and western ends of the state, 
including the extreme northwestern part, 
rains were beneficial, and improved an 
already good crop condition. 


Rains Aid Montana Crops 


Grear Farts, Mont.—Heavy rains last 
week virtually insured Montana’s wheat 
crop for 1926. In the eastern section the 
(tops were badly in need of moisture, 
and the rain came about 10 days too late 
to prevent some damage to the fields. 
In the central portion of the state, due 
to early spring rains, crops were not 
suffering. Winter wheat in this section 
is well headed, and the heads are begin- 
ning to fill. Spring wheat, where sown 
early, is about a month in advance of 
other years, and growers anticipate a 
heavy yield. 


Ohio Conditions Are Good 


Totevo, Oxnto.—The growing wheat 
crop in this section is in good condition, 
ds having the appearance of being 
well filled and already turning. Harvest 
's usually about July 4, but will be later 
this year. Reports from outside in re- 
gard to crops are variable, but mostly 
favorable regarding wheat, although it 
a short straw. Weather has been 
© cool for corn, and oats are in only 
fairly good condition. With favorable 
Weather conditions, wheat yields may ex- 
government estimates. 


CONDITIONS BETTERED 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Seattite, Wasu.—Crop conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest are materially 
better than a week ago. Rains early 
last week greatly benefited much of the 
winter and spring wheat territory, al- 
though wheat in some important districts 
was beyond recovery. High tempera- 
tures the latter part of last week were 
without hot winds, and probably did lit- 
tle damage. The heat has hastened the 
maturing of the crop, and the winter 
wheat harvest, already under way in 
early sections, will be in full swing 10 
days earlier than is usual, or during the 
first week of July. 

Owing to the great area of the wheat 
producing territory of the Pacific North- 
west and the great differences in alti- 
tudes at which wheat is grown there, 
varying from near sea level to an alti- 
tude of about 4,000 ft, climatic condi- 
tions always vary widely in different dis- 
tricts. This year this is unusually true, 
as in large sections the crop is in almost 
perfect condition and in others it is prac- 
tically a failure. Taken as a whole, 
competent authorities estimate that the 
crops of Washington, Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho will yield between 65,000,000 
and 75,000,000 bus, and the Washington 
crop between 40,000,000 and 45,000,000. 

O. T. Cornwell, president of the Walla 
Walla (Wash.) Farmers’ Agency, large 
grain dealer and miller, on June 24 esti- 
mated that the wheat yield of Walla 
Walla County would be 75 to 80 per cent 
of normal. On the same date E. H. 
Leonard, president of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, reported the crop 
in that part of the country extending 
from the Blue Mountains to Walla 
Walla, and in territory tributary to 
Athena, Oregon, 100 per cent, and that 
in the section of Walla Walla County 
north and west of Walla Walla to the 
Snake River, wheat had been rather seri- 
ously damaged by drouth and heat. 

Deliveries of new wheat of excellent 
quality are beginning to be made. 


Harvest Progresses in Oregon 

PortLtanp, OrEGon.—Harvest of winter 
grain is in progress in many localities, 
and soon will be general. Spring grain 
was greatly benefited by recent rains, 
and such fields of winter grain as were 
not mature were also helped. Corn in 
most sections needs warmer weather. 


Cutting Nearly Completed in Tennessee 

NasuvitLe, Tenn.—Wheat harvesting 
continued in Tennessee last week, and in- 
dications are that the crop will be all 
cut before the end of this week. Show- 
ers caused some slight interference in 
some sections, although conditions were 
generally favorable. Under proper con- 
ditions, threshing will begin about the 
first week in July, and movement to mar- 
ket will get under way about July 10. 


Illinois Outlook Improved 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A. J. Surratt, Illinois 
agricultural statistician, reports: “Rains 
have improved the general crop outlook 
over central and northern Illinois, but 
they missed southern Illinois. Small 
grain and grass crops promise only mod- 
erate yields. Most of the area south of 
Centralia is badly in need of rain. Wheat 


harvest is becoming general in southern 
counties and is getting under way in 
early fields in the lower central area. 
Wheat is filling well, and the yield, while 
below average, will be somewhat better 
than was expected a month ago. Har- 
vest is about 10 days later than usual. 

“Corn ranges from fair to good, but 
will average later than usual. Some of 
the late fields in the south are due to 
oat fields being later sown to corn. Oats 
are nearly a failure in the south, but 
later rains may make a fair crop in the 
north.” 


Wheat Ripening in Indiana 
InpIANAPOLIS, IND.—Reports indicate 
that winter wheat is ripening past the 
center of the state. Weather conditions 
generally are distinctly favorable to 
small grains. 


Vield Is Below Average 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The wheat crop in 
southern Indiana, being harvested last 
week, bore out the early prediction that 
the yield would be light. The grain, 
however, grades very good. About one 
third to one half the usual yield is being 
harvested. Wheat 100 miles north of 
here still is green. 


Montana Expects Large Crop 

Great Fatis, Mont.—Crop conditions 
throughout Montana are quite favorable, 
although winter wheat suffered consid- 
erable permanent damage prior to the 
recent rains. Spring wheat is coming 
along under most favorable conditions, 
the weather having been ideal all last 
week, Present indications are that a 
better than average crop of wheat will 
be produced. In fact, it would not be 
surprising if it should reach 55,000,000 
to 60,000,000 bus. 


Warm Weather Needed in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—Crops in this prov- 
ince are in need of warm weather. 
There has been an abundance of rain, 
and a little heat would now greatly im- 
prove growth. In some localities crops 
are as much as two weeks late. It is 
feared that winter wheat will show a 
considerable reduction from the harvest 
of last year. The 1925 yield was 22,764,- 
000 bus, and at the end of May in that 
year the percentage of condition was 97, 
while at the corresponding date this year 
it was only 83. 





JOHN C. SHEEHAN IS AGAIN 
CHOSEN TO HEAD GROCERS 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers came to a close 
on June 24 with the election of officers 
for the coming year. John C. Sheehan, 
Minneapolis, president of the organiza- 
tion, who was unable to attend the con- 
vention, due to illness, was re-elected 
head of the association for the coming 
year. Other officers chosen were: John 
Coode, Nashville, vice president; John 
F. Wiedenmann, Kansas City, treasurer; 
Eugene S. Berthiaume, Superior, Wis., 
director for three years. 

It was declared at the convention that 
three out of four retail grocers are not 
making a decent profit. Five years was 
given as the average life of the grocery 
store in America. Out of 20,000 com- 
mercial failures in 1924, 16 per cent were 
in the grocery business. 





BETTER WHEAT TRAINS IN NEBRASKA 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Co-operative ar- 
rangements have been made between the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, the 
Union Pacific Railroad and the Nebraska 
Wheat Improvement Association, for op- 
erating a “better crops special” over 
the Union Pacific lines in Nebraska dur- 
ing the two weeks beginning Aug. 9. 
The subjects discussed will concern 
wheat improvement principally, and con- 
siderable attention will be paid to the 
eradication of smut. A smut treating 
demonstration will be given at each stop- 
ping point, of which there will be 43. 

A series of bulletins and press stories 
are also being prepared by the Nebraska 
Wheat Improvement Association, which 
is in its first year. Its activities are di- 
rected by H. M. Bainer, who occupies a 
similar position in the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association. It is 
supported by the University of Nebraska 
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LINSEED PRODUCTS INCREASE 
IN VALUE 
Establishments engaged primari- | 
ly in manufacturing linseed oil, 
meal and cake, reported a total 
output valued at $140,514,000 at the 
biennial census of manufactures in 
1925, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
Of this amount $94,050,000 repre- 
sented linseed oil, $32,373,000 cake 
and meal, and $14,091,000 other 
products, mostly oils other than 
linseed. A 24.1 per cent increase 
was noted over the figures of 1923. 
Of the plants reporting, 7 were 
located in Minnesota, 6 in New 
York, 5 in Illinois, and the 15 re- 
maining in California, Iowa, Kan- 
| sas, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, | 
| Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wiscon- | 
sin. 











College of Agriculture, the Nebraska 
state board of agriculture, Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, Nebraska Bankers’ 
Association, Nebraska Farmers’ Union, 
Omaha Grain Exchange and the Nebras- 
ka Farmers’ Co-operative Grain and 
Live Stock State Association. 





Dutch Prospects Encouraging 

AmsterpamM, Howtanp, June 7.—The 
weather, which was somewhat cool last 
week, has turned warm, which, on top 
of some moderate rains, will do the win- 
ter crops a deal of good. Prospects are 
favorable here, while reports from more 
important parts of the Continent re- 
garding the wheat crop are likewise very 
hopeful. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 19, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- June 20, 
Wheat— June 19 vious week 1925 
United States*... 13,826 —2,032 32,446 
United Statesf... 2,768 —147 1,466 
COMAGR wecsccces 46,907 —6,961 45,045 
SOD secceees 63,501 —9,140 78,957 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 





WE 4¢-45.003 68% $59,400 +3,400 57,100 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
EEE. ehtaconaee 122,901 —5,740 136,057 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
WEEE 66 0005602 32,804 +2,104 19,137 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
WEED ivncrcceees 61,335 —1,272 49,601 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
—United States———_—_—__, 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
July 1...... 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
AUB. Liscies 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Sept. 1..... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Ce. Zeccivce 54,543,000 2,096,000 56,639,000 
Des ee auwee 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
cS Beer 51,483,000 3,191,000 654,674,000 
1926— 
Jan. 1 55,024,000 4,220,000 59,244,000 
Ae Pee 48,321,000 3,188,000 651,509,000 
March 1.... 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
April 1.2.6 35,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 
7m Gere 30,780,000 3,618,000 33,798,000 
Week ending— 
June 6..... 18,599,000 2,677,000 21,276,000 
June 12.... 15,858,000 2,915,000 18,773,000 
June 19.... 13,826,000 2,768,000 16,594,000 
Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1925— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 50,900,000 
Aug. 1.... 22,513,000 66,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1.... 7,475,000 50,665,000 31,400,000 
Oot. 2...c6 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1.... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1 ....105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
GOs Be ocse 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,000 
PN Bo'vecs 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 68,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 63,100,000 
May 1..... 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
Week ending— 
June 5.... 59,235,000 80,511,000 655,900,000 
June 12... 53,868,000 72,641,000 56,000,000 
June 19... 46,907,000 63,501,000 59,400,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 Feb. 1....205,384,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 April 1....192,552,000 
GO. Be.ocss 146,505,000 May 1....169,746,000 
Nov. 1 ....170,175,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....200,394,000 June 6....136,411,000 


June 12...128,641,000 


1926— 
Jan, 1....218,821,000 June 19...122,901,000 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
INDORSES FESS BILL 


By « vote of 54 to 2 the Senate rejected 
the Fess bill on Jane 20, likewise turning 
down @ long let of substitates. 


Wasutxorox, D. C—President Cool- 
idge caused ounenng a sensation in 
Congress and nay dy Washington cor- 
respondents when issued a statement 
on June 25 declaring emphatically in 
favor of the Fess agricultural relief bill. 
In some quarters there was a disposition 
to find fault with him for delaying so 
long to signify clearly what his position 
in regard to agricultural relief is, the 
thought of such critics being that an 
earlier statement might have compo 
the conflicting contentions of the various 
groups of friends of the farmers in Con- 
gress and insured a comparatively placid 
and amiable ending of the session. 

As it was—after the close and bitter 
defeat of the McNary-Haugen Dill in 
the Senate the day before, even such 
a qualified observer and experienced an- 
alyst of congressional psychology as Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers 
National Federation, was uncertain as to 
the effects in Congress of the President’s 
action. His guess was that if—and it 
was a dubious “if’—the Democrats 
willed it the presidential measure would 
pass the Senate, and that in that event 
the House would concur. 

Conjecture is rife as to the effect of 
the President’s eleventh hour demand for 
farm relief on the farmers and on poli- 
tics. A subsidy of a loan of $100,000,000 
of “public money” is obviously a pretty 
solid token of a sympathetic purpose and 
quite a benevolent counterbalance to the 
failure of “fundamental” relief a la 
Haugen; but at the same time it is not 
to be overlooked that “equalization” has 
become a sort of fetish with the “funda- 
mentalists,” and that their resentment 
against the administration may be in- 
tensified by the very liberality of its 
offer. This inclination was immediately 
in evidence in the decision and action of 
the “equalization” senators to oppose fur- 
ther consideration of farm relief at this 
session. But on second thought it was 
considered more discreet to permit a vote 
on alternative proposals, including the 
Lenroot bill. 

The Fess bill is about the same as the 
Tincher bill, which never came to a vote 
in the House, the Haugen bill getting 
the right of way there to a decision. 
Its essential feature is the provision for 
large scale financing of co-operative as- 
sociations everywhere and in everything. 
Senator McNary touched its weak spot 
economically when he said that the farm- 
ers already had too many borrowing op- 
portunities, and that what they need is 
paying business rather than more cheap 
and easy borrowed money. In giving out 
the President's statement, “the White 
House spokesman” said that the Presi- 
dent did not care to make any oral com- 
ment on the farm relief situation, The 
correspondents were advised to read the 
Fess bill for information as to its mean- 
ing and implications, 





RULING NOT ADVERSE TO 
SELF-RISING FLOUR TRADE 


Cuwaoo, Inu.—The order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, issued on 
June 4 and effective July 26, dealing 
with ratings on baking powder, will not 
adversely affect the self-rising flour in- 
dustry, according to E. 8S. Wagner, traffic 
director of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

In July, 1924, the Rumford Chemical 
Works, et al., filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, alleg- 
ing that the ratings on baking powder 
in official, southern and western classifi- 
cation territories were unjustly discrim- 
inatory and unduly prejudicial in com- 
parison with the ratings on self-rising 
flour. 

At the meeting of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation in October, 1924, it was 
decided that the Federation should in- 
tervene in the case, inasmuch as all the 
members of the Federation manufactur- 
ing self-rising flour were interested, and 
further, should the principle of applying 


the same ratings on baking powder as on 
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self-rising flour be established, that it 
might be broadened to cover other wheat 
products, cereals, etc. 

The Federation counsel, therefore, filed 
an intervening petition, and the case was 
set for hearing on Dec. 17, 1924, at 
Providence, KR. 1, before Examiner 
Griffin. 

In August, 1925, Mr. Griffin made his 
report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, his recommendations being 
adopted by the Commission and are now 
covered by its order dated June 4, 1926, 
which provides for the following ratings: 

Baking powder, in glass, packed in 
boxes or barrels, less than carload lots, 
in official, southern and western classifi- 
cation territories, second class instead 
of former rating of first class. 

Baking powder, in glass, packed in 
boxes or barrels, car lots, in southern 
territory, fifth class instead of fourth, in 
western territory fifth class instead of 
third, and in official classification terri- 
tory fifth class; also when shipped in 
cans or cartons, packed in boxes or 
barrels, minimum 36,000 lbs instead of 
30,000. 

The former rating in official or classi- 
fication territory on baking powder, car- 
loads, in glass, packed in boxes or bar- 
rels, was third class, and when packed 
in cans or cartons in boxes or barrels, 
fourth class. 


FLEISCHMANN CO. WINS 
YEAST PATENT SUIT 


United States Circult Court of Appeals Ren- 
ders Decision in Case Involving 
Infringement of Rights 


Wasuinorox, D. C.—A very impor- 
tant decision has just been handed down 
in the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals for the fourth circuit, sitting at 
Richmond, Va., in the patent case of The 
Fleischmann Co. against the Federal 
Yeast Corporation. This decision affirms 
the decree of Morris A. Soper, district 
judge of Maryland, before whom the 
case was first tried. 

The patent in question which is owned 
by The Fleischmann Co. is known as 
Hayduck No. 1,449,103, which today is 
the fundamental, basic patent pertain- 
ing to the modern and economic manu- 
facture of compressed yeast. 

The practical result of this final deci- 
sion by the United States circuit court 
of appeals is that the patent is valid and 
infringed, and it insures The Fleisch- 
mann Co. during the life of the patent, 
which runs until 1940, full control over 
the processes which it has developed and 
which it is using in its plants throughout 
the country. 

The Fleischmann Co. has licensed a 
group of English yeast manufacturers to 
use this process, receiving a very sub- 
stantial annual royalty therefor. 

At one time The Fleischmann Co. 
manufactured large quantities of alcohol, 
but with the advent of the national pro- 
hibition law, and even years before, the 
officers of the company considered the 
problem of developing a new commer- 
cial process which would permit the man- 
ufacture of yeast without alcohol, which 
had not been possible up to that time. 
The practical result was to revolutionize 
the art of yeast making. The Fleisch- 
mann Co. process, under the Hayduck 
paent, today makes it possible to manu- 
facture yeast of a better quality under 
more efficient and controllable conditions, 
without the production of alcohol. 

The testimony of record in the litiga- 
tion shows that the public has benefited 
largely by this development of The 
Fleischmann Co., since in the years fol- 
lowing the World War there has been 
only an insignificant advance in the price 
of yeast, notwithstanding the very large 
increase in material costs, labor costs, 
and everything else entering into its 
manufacture. 











KAW SALES OFFICES TO BE 
REMOVED TO KANSAS CITY 


The sales offices of the Kaw Flour 
Mills Corporation, Topeka, Kansas, are 


this week egg moved from Topeka to 
Kansas City, Mo., where they will be lo- 
cated at 9 West Eleventh Street. R. E. 


Armstrong is sales manager for the com- 
pany, 


BRANSPORTATION 


Vessel Agents Sued 

De.tvurn, Mixw.—An in case 
involving responsibility for the failure of 
a boat to report for loading on the 
agreed date was tried in a ith court 
last week. The Cargill Commission Co. 
sued D. Sullivan & Co., vessel agents. 
The boat was chartered to load in No- 
vember, but did not take on its cargo 
until Dec. 2. The insurance rate had 
then advanced from 30c per $100 to $1. 
The vessel agents claim they did not 
serve as principals, but as agents, in 
making the charter. The court has re- 
served decision. 





Vessel Kate Continues Strong 

De.vuru, Muxw.—tThe vessel rate con- 
tinues strong at 3%@4c bu on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo. Line boats and small 
carriers are always able to get the high- 
er rate. Space for prompt shipment is 
scarce. Several foreign tramp steamers 
are now operating on the Great Lakes, 
attracted by the rates and the demand 
for tonnage. Shipping operations picked 
up a little last week, due to more boats 
reporting for loads. 





Shortage of Tonnage Alleged 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia. — Complaints 
of Oklahoma millers that they are un- 
able to contract for space on steamships 
sailing from Galveston and Houston in 
July are being investigated by Frank 
Foltz, secretary of the millers’ league, 
and H. G. Driscoll, traffic counselor. 





New Record Is Established 
Monrtreat, Que.—The port of Mont- 
real has established a new record for 
grain handling, surpassing its best pre- 
vious performance. On June 21, total 
receipts since the opening of the season 
had reached 42,318,098 bus, against 41,- 





June 30, 19% 


060,926 for 1925, an increase of 1,257 as 
bus. As the spree Ed navigation way 
delayed for two w the above figure, 
are very satisfactory. Port officials 

the grain handling for 1926 to be 
well above the best previous year. 





Declines to Back Efforts 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta—The Tex 
Industrial Traffic League has declined to 
take a hand in the efforts of millers and 
grain dealers of the Southwest to secuy 
an equalization of freight rates betwee 
the ports of Houston and Galveston, 
Texas, and New Orleans. It was 
vided, at a recent meeting of the organi. 
zation, that the league’s grain and mjjj. 
ing committee would act for the body i, 
hearings involving rates on grain and 
products, both intrastate and interstat. 





Protest Reduced Freight Rate 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A protest has bees 
entered by the Southwestern Millery 
League, Kansas City, against a proposed 
reduction of 3c per 100 Ibs on grain and 
grain products originating at the Mis. 
souri River and moving on transit pil}. 
ing through Minneapolis and Peoria to 
points east of the Indiana and [Illinois 
state lines. The new rate, which was 
proposed by the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, would be 8c. All Missouri 
River interests, as well as those of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, are also asking for 
suspension. 





Ship Is Specially Equipped 
MontreaL, Que.—The steamer Bay- 
rupert, constructed for the Hudson Bay 
Co., has arrived here on her maiden trip, 
She has been especially equipped to 
carry stores to the company’s posts in 
northern Canada, and will also collect 
furs accumulated there. Special pro- 
visions have been made to permit her to 
navigate through thick ice, her bow being 
so curved as to enable her to run up 

and break it by her own weight. 
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By Hi. C. Lee, Assistant Manager of the Mutual 
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NDER the heading of friction in 

machinery as a cause of mill and 

elevator fires we are including all 
sorts of friction except in bearings and 
belt slipping on head pulley. These two 
are covered in a separate class. Under 
this heading we have such 
cases as a fan blade strik- 
ing the side of the case, 
shafts rubbing on wood, 
defective clutch, and belt and rope drives 
rubbing on wood. In reading this list 
you probably noticed that they are all 
simple things. Not only is that true in 
this list, but in every other. It is the 
simple thing which usually causes the fire 
—the thing which is so familiar that it 
receives little attention. That being true, 
it remains a fact that this particular 
cause has cost just $366 less than $1,000,- 
000 in the last 16 years. 

We have had a number of losses from 
belt and rope drives rubbing on wood. 
In a mill in Oklahoma the belt driving 
the bleacher generator slipped off the 
generator pulley, but continued to run. 
It rubbed on the belt opening of the 
bleacher inclosure and set fire to the 
frame wall. 

In a mill in Michigan a piece of metal 
clad wood studding in the wall between 
the engine room and the mill was very 
close to the engine pulley, so that when 
the engine was heavily Toaded the belt 
could not come off but would rub against 
the stud. At the time of the fire the 
engine was carrying a heavy load and 
the belt, rubbing against the stud, finally 
caused a fire which did heavy damage. 

Another interesting case occurred in 
an elevator at Truesdale, Iowa. A wood 


FRICTION IN 
MACHINERY 





split pulley on the shaft of an electric 
motor was keyed to the shaft by means 
of wood bushings. Friction resulted, and 
if the motor and pulley had not been in 
a fire resistive motor room, the damage 
would have been considerable. 

Many times, due to settling of the 
building, or shafting getting out of line 
in some way, wood comes in contact with 
the shaft. In such cases, if the shaft is 
smooth and going at ordinary specd, the 
wood is sure to heat. This often happens 
on an elevator head. The leg settles and 
brings the head in contact with the shaft. 
In such cases the wood should be cut 
away from the shaft. This danger also 
can be eliminated by chiseling a slight lip 
on the shaft just where the head may 
come in contact with it. This cuts out 
the head, if it ever does come in contact. 

Shafts through bins are a source of 
danger. It has been common practice 
to protect the shaft by a V-shaped cover 
of wood or by a wood boxing. ‘These 
protections cannot be built strong enough 
to withstand the weight of the grain. 
Consequently, they settle and ride on the 
shaft, introducing the friction hazard 4s 
well as throwing the shaft out of line. 
Wooden protection of any sort around 6 
shaft through a bin is a bad practice. 
The shaft should be protected by a 6-inch 
iron pipe extending through the side 
walls of the bin. This pipe should be 
open at both ends. It is desirable, if 
possible, to have the pipe supported on 
the bearings, so that if shifting or set 
tling occur, the pipe and shaft will g° 
together. 

Only ordinary care is necessary to 
eliminate many friction fires. 
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UNGARIAN MILLING 
SITUATION IS WORSE 


Mills’ Export Outlook Adversely Affected by 
propose’ Czechoslovakian Agrarian Bill 
—Fair Wheat Crop Expected 


Boparrst, Huneary, June 5.—The 
Hungarivn milling industry is going 
from bad to worse. The agrarian bill 
recently submitted to the Prague parlia- 
ment is likely to come into force in a 
few weeks, and will be another blow to 
Hungarian mills. Yielding to agrarians 
and millers, who denounce the sliding 
seale system because they claim it af- 
fords them no protection, the Czecho- 
slovakian government plans to sanction 
this new bill, which is absolutely protec- 
tive. It is fixing the following duties: 


wheat $1.80, rye $1.68, and flour $3.60, 
per 220 lbs, about 30 or 40 per cent of 
the market value. These rates refer to 
goods imported from countries with 
which Czechoslovakia has no commercial 
treaties With others the rates are: 
wheat 90c, rye $1.14, and flour $2.10. 

The same bill proposes the introduc- 
tion of the German customs warrant sys- 
tem in Czechoslovakia, and also the so- 


called antidumping clause. This enables 
the government to decree additional duty 
taxes for articles which, owing to the 


depreciation of the currency of the ex- 
porting country or to export drawbacks, 
are offered at extremely low prices with 
which the home trade cannot compete. 


While this bill affords a most efficacious 
protection to Czechoslovakian mills, it is 
obvious that it will adversely affect the 
export outlook of Hungarian mills, as 


Hungary has not yet concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with Czechoslovakia, and 
therefore the highest, and a prohibitive, 
rate of duty will be applied to Hun- 
garian flours. 

The weather is favorable for growing 
crops. An abundant rainfall during 
May proved beneficial, and according to 
the agricultural office a fair average 
wheat crop is expected. The rye forecast 
is less promising. There is a brisk de- 
mand by Italy for transdanubian Hun- 
garian wheat. Some new crop has been 
sold at $5.35, to be delivered at Post- 
humia in August. However, the fluc- 
tuations of the lira exchange are inter- 
fering with business, because Hun- 
garian sellers offer prices in dollars, 
while Italian buyers are not permitted 
to pay for imported goods in dollars ex- 
cept in special cases. Italy must import 
2,000,000 bus wheat before her next har- 
vest. 

The future market to be opened on 
the Budapest Produce Exchange in June 
will play an important réle in the hedg- 
ing operations of central European mills 
and importers. 





REFUSES TO GIVE EVIDENCE 

Dusty, Irevanp, June 14.—A tribunal 
has heen set up by the Irish Free State 
to inquire into food prices. This inquiry 
is much resented in certain quarters, and 
a representative of the grocery trade, 
when called before this tribunal, refused 
to give any information. His contention 
was that the whole inquiry had been en- 
gineered by the press, and that it was 
his opinion and that of those he repre- 
Sented that there was no connection be- 
tween cost prices and selling prices. 
Dire penalties were held over his head 
for refusing to give the commission the 
information it desired, but with true 
Irish stubbornness he maintained his at- 
titude of refusal. 


The Imported Flour Bogey Revived 


Lonpon, Enc., June 11—Once again one of the London daily papers— 
this time The Morning Post—has been holding forth on the iniquity of im- 


porting flour and thereby restricting wheat raising in this country. 


The 


article is headed “The Decay of Tillage,” and it leads off by drawing atten- 
tion to the losses entailed by Sir Walter Gilbey on his model estate in Essex, 
which is supposed to be one of the finest wheat growing counties in England. 
He has stated that in farming 500 acres he has lost no less than £6,000. 
These 500 acres are only a remnant of 5,000 which he formerly possessed, but 
which have dwindled to their present dimensions through crushing taxes and 


the “national neglect of farming in England.” 


It is understood that land in 


the county of Essex is selling at $60@80 per acre, and heavy land for very 


much less. 


The writer of the article deplores the fact that farmers are turning their 
attention to the rearing of cattle and sheep, to the neglect of wheat growing, 
which has proved so unprofitable as to bring them to the verge of bankruptcy. 
In order to place wheat raising on a profitable basis, he suggests that the 


importation of flour should be prohibited or penalized. 


He is willing that 


wheat imports should be continued, so that millers should have the benefit 


of the milling and the farmers and small holders of the offal. 


Under present 


conditions, he claims, the stock raiser has to pay exorbitant prices for im- 
ported offal, and he further goes on to say that, in his opinion, a bill ought 
to be passed by Parliament whereby a certain proportion of wheaten bread 
baked in this country should be of British flour. 

The assertions made show that the writer is not well posted in regard 
to conditions that prevail in the milling, baking and feedingstuffs trades and, 


moreover, he is very onesided in his point of view. 


He has evidently over- 


looked the fact that by far the greater proportion of imported flour emanates 
from Canada and Australia, and that any prohibitive legislation would seri- 
ously affect the dominions; he also evidently fails to understand the un- 
suitability of home grown wheat flour for bread making purposes, owing to 
its unprofitableness in the matter of yield in loaves. 


His arguments were tested during the war. 


A very large acreage in 


pasture land was plowed up and planted to wheat, with the result that there 
was an immediate shortage of hay, and this shortage had to be supplied 


by importations from Canada and Argentina. 


Owing to the bulkiness of 


hay, its importation was found very uneconomic, and the experiment dis- 
proved the claim that increased wheat growing would tend to cheaper offal. 
Various experiments have proved again and again that the United King- 
dom cannot be self-supporting in the matter of its wheat growing and food 
supplies, either for human beings or live stock, and the farmers would be 
well advised to concentrate on stock raising in view of the luxuriant and 


rich nature of English pasturage. 
the world. 


British live stock is famous throughout 
All countries come to England for pedigree stock of all kinds, 


and it would seem a foolish policy for farmers to hanker after wheat raising, 
which at its best can yield them a very poor return, while they have such a 
profitable source of income at their doors. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Enc., June 9.—Today has 
been a disappointing one for traders in 
Canadian flours. The prices obtainable 
generally were below those of two days 
ago, which is satisfactory, in view of the 
higher American and Canadian markets. 
A week ago there was a premium on all 
afloat and arrived parcels, compared 
with prices asked by shippers, while 
now, owing to heavier arrivals and some 
profit snatching, the premium has dis- 
appeared, and there is a discount on 
shippers’ quotations. Under such condi- 
tions the importer must have courage to 
make purchases at prices which are high- 
er than those obtainable on today’s mar- 
ket. Yet, with the present crop news, 
flour at the values asked by shippers 
should prove profitable, for although the 
winter wheat crop of the United States 
will no doubt be much larger than last 
year, the spring wheat news which has 
come to hand is not very reassuring. 

Continental crops are considered to be 
only moderate to good, and actual stock 
held by both the English and the con- 
tinental millers is generally understood 
to be smal. These conditions should 
mean a continued demand for wheat for 
both the Continent and the United King- 
dom. In addition there is the fact that 
a blend can be made from Canadian 
and Australian flours which will give a 
lower cost to the baker, with an outturn 
of bread, both as regards quality and 
quantity, fully equal to if not better 
than that supplied by the home miller. 

There is no gainsaying that the im- 
porter is in a very favorable position to 
compete with the home miller, and no 


effort should be spared by importers to 
consolidate their present position. The 
weakness shown by holders of Canadian 
flours, in being apparently content with 
a profit representing only a small pro- 
portion of the advance, is not helpful for 
the future, if the present bullish position 
is maintained. Some importers speak of 
having had a fair turnover of flour, but 
say that this has principally been in out- 
side descriptions, such as French and 
Argentine, but even with these flours the 
profits accepted have been very meager. 

Flour Quotations——Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 46@47s, c.i.f., for 
June shipment from seaboard, an ad- 
vance of Is 3d for the week. Canadian 
export patents are offered at 43s 9d@ 
44s, c.i.f., for June shipment. No busi- 
ness has been reported, and there are 
resellers of arrived and near at hand 
parcels at 6@9d below these figures. 
Canadian flour milled in bond in the 
United States is offered at 46s, c.i.f. 
This is understood to be too dear. The 
higher grade is offered at 47s@47s 6d. 
Canadian winter wheat 90 per cent pat- 
ents are rarely offered, as 41s@4ls 6d 
is considered too much. Australian 
flours show little change. There are 
sellers of June shipment at 40s 9d@4ls, 
c.i.f., up to 42s 3d for afloat parcels, due 
to arrive up to early July, while parcels 
only a week off are held for 48s. The 
spot value is 46s@46s 6d. Sales have 
been reported at 41s 3d for a parcel due 
July 15, and at 41s for shipping or 
shipped. Argentine low grades are a 
shade dearer, with shippers asking 20s 
6d. Minneapolis low grades are inclined 


to be easier, with offerings at 28s 6d@ 
29s 6d, c.i.f. Continental low grades are 
considered out of line, with shippers ask- 
ing 21s 3d. 

Home Milled Flour—There is no 
change in the official quotation of Lon- 
don millers, 51s, delivered, or equal to 
46s 6d, cif. They are not adhering 
strictly to these figures, as instances are 
reported where 1@2s sack below the of- 
ficial price has been accepted. There is 
no doubt that they are working under 
difficulty created by the continuation of 
the coal strike, combined with a very 
poor trade and low valuation for their 
mill offals. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour ap- 
parently are fully sufficient for present 
needs. The quantities, in sacks of 280 
Ibs each, were: from the United States, 
275; Canada, 4,850; Australia, 2,399; Ar- 
gentina, 4,682; Continent, 406. 


Liverpoot, Ene., June 9.—There has 
been a 6d decline in home milled flour. 
Bakers who are bearish are buying for 
immediate needs only, but are taking old 
contracts with some freedom, as in many 
districts their stocks are small. Im- 
ported flour is steady. New Kansas pat- 
ents for August shipment are offered at 
43s 6d, c.i.f., and Manitoba export grade 
is held at 44s 6d, an advance of Is. 
Australian patents sold last week for 
June and early July shipment at 41s@ 
fis 9d, 41s, c.i.f., being bid and refused. 
A parcel of Australian patents sold for 
transshipment from Egypt, due to arrive 
Liverpool at the end of June, at 41s 6d 
ton. Prices have now advanced in 
Egypt, and 41s 9d@42s is asked. Mani- 
toba export patents for June shipment 
are quoted at 43s 6d, and for July at 
43s, but more money is now asked. Low 
grade American second clears are easier, 
and a parcel sold to Hull at 27s 9d, 
c.i.f., while offers to Liverpool were at 
27s 6d, but buyers still hold off. A par- 
cel of imported second clears, arrived, 
was offered at 30s, c.i.f., the best bid 
being 28s. Argentine low grade flour 
is firmer, being held at £8 13s for July. 
Some business was done previous to the 
advance at £7 17s 6d@£7 18s 9d. 


Giascow, ScoTrtann, June 9.—The flour 
market remains dull and _ featureless. 
Home millers are sharing this in common 
with importers, and some of the Scot- 
tish mills are working short time. 

Home Milled Flours.—Millers’ quota- 
tions on the c.i.f. basis are about 43s, 
45s and 46s 6d@47s per sack of 280 lbs 
for the three grades. As retail sellers of 
flour had stocked up well in advance of 
the strike, and as its effects depleted the 
purchasing power of the working classes, 
there is thus a slackening in the retail 
demand for flour at the same time as the 
bakers are holding off. 

Imported Flours.—The current values 
of imported flours on the c.i.f. basis are 
as foliows: American winters, 43s 6d@ 
44s 6d; Manitobas, 42s 9d@43s 6d; Ca- 
nadian winters, 42s; Australian, 42s, with 
a shade less for shipment. There are no 
offers for Kansas. Importers expect that 
American flour offers will come in more 
freely in about a week. 


Betrast, IreELanp, June 7.—Flour is 
dull, and millers and importers complain 
of the lack of fresh business, and also of 
confidence on the part of consumers. 
The fluctuations of the market last week 
were not helpful to importers, as prices 
varied about Is 6d sack between the 
lowest and the highest points. Only 
those in immediate need of flour are buy- 
ing. English and Irish millers are not 
in a good position to cut prices, as bran 
and mill offals are a drug in the market. 
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This tends to make cutting in flour im- 
possible, so importers are really offering 
the best value and are getting their 
share of business. 

Spring wheat flours milled in bond are 
exceptionally good value, and consum- 
ers are getting delivery now of some 
fair quantities of one particular mark 
which was sold when the first excitement 
of the general strike commenced, and 
which is just arriving. The price of this 
flour is 45s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 3d 
more Dublin, for June-July shipment 
from the mills, but there is no doubt that 
resellers would accept 6d less. Another 
mark has been quoted at about 446 9d, 
Belfast, and 45s, Dublin, but new busi- 
ness is of a retail character. There is no 
doubt that this class of flour is about 
the best value offering. 

Imported Flour.—Manitoba export pat- 
ents fluctuated last week. At the close, 
44s 6d was asked. Fine quality short 
Manitoba patents were advanced 1s 6d 
sack, checking business. American soft 
winters were out of line at the close, 
but some sales were made on a basis of 
45s 6d, net, cif. <A fair business was 
done in Canadian soft winters in the 
north of Ireland, on the basis of 40s, 
c.if., Belfast, and 40s 6d, Dublin, for 
on passage and forward shipment. Aus- 
tralian flours are prominent, and there 
have been many inquiries for some of the 
best qualities at 42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
but a whole cargo would have to be 
bought at this price, which is too big a 
risk for the Belfast market, and quanti- 
ties of less than a cargo are very much 
dearer, as they have to be brought 
through Liverpool or Glasgow. 





HEAVY STOCKS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR IN NORWAY 


Lonvon, Eno., June 14.—Further par- 
ticulars have been received in regard to 
the decision of the Norwegian parlia- 
ment to abolish the government buying 
monopoly of wheat and flour. The gov- 
ernment has about 70,000 tons wheat and 
flour in stock and a similar quantity 
bought for shipment, so that it will be 
several months before free trading can 
be reinstated. It also will take some 
time for the food commission to settle 
its affairs. The opinion is held, accord- 
ingly, that the commission probably will 
continue its operations until July, 1927, 
but traders are busily making prepara- 
tions for the time when they can once 
again import individually. 

It is probable that the government will 
continue to operate the Vaksdal Mill at 
Bergen, the largest mill in Norway, with 
a daily capacity of about 3,000 bbls. This 
mill was acquired by the state some 
years ago. 

The exceedingly small margin by 
which free trade was won would indi- 
cate that it may be only short lived. A 
new parliament will be elected in 1927, 
and should the radicals, who oppose the 
free trade policy, be returned in strong- 
er force, they are likely to try to estab- 
lish a permanent state trading monopoly. 


AUSTRALIAN MILLER VISITS LONDON 

Lonpon, Eno., June 14.—Stuart D. 
Brunton, of the Australian milling firm 
of Brunton & Co., arrived in England 
last week and intends to remain in this 
country for several months. His firm is 
one of the most important flour milling 
concerns in Australia, operating mills at 
North Melbourne, Victoria, at Sydney, 
New South Wales, at Gunnedah, New 
South Wales, and at Brisbane, Queens- 
land, It has connections in various parts 
of the world, and does an extensive ex- 
port business, 





AUSTRALIAN VISITORS ENTERTAINED 

Giascow, Scortann, June 9.—This 
week the Clyde Navigation Trustees will 
be entertaining a deputation from New 
South Wales and other parts of Aus- 
tralia. The visitors represent the Aus- 
tralian Meat Council, but they also are 
interested in the grain markets and will 
be shown, among other sights, the big 
granary of the Clyde Trustees at Mead- 
owside, Glasgow. The primary object 
of the visit is a desire on the part of 
the council to market its beef and mut- 
ton and lamb, not only at Smithfield in 
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London, but at some big provincial cen- 
ters. 

There is a movement against the cen- 
tralization of all Australian meat im- 
ports in the London market. Manches- 
ter is favored as a provincial marketing 
center, but the Clyde Trustees, as the 
public body in charge of the develop- 
ment of the Clyde, hope to impress the 
visitors with the facilities at Glasgow for 
serving a wide area, not only in Scotland, 
but in the north of England as far down 
as Newcastle. 





EMPIRE TRADE CONGRESS TO MEET 
Loxvox, Enc., June 14.—Arrange- 
ments are being made to hold a congress 
of the chambers of commerce of the 
British Empire in Capetown, South 
Africa, during October, 1927. The last 
affair of the kind was neld in London in 
1924, and the one immediately preceding 
that in Canada. The agenda for the 
forthcoming congress, which will be the 
eleventh, has not yet been drawn up, 
but it is likely to include questions of 
outstanding commercial importance. 





AUSTRIAN MILL FAILURES 
REPORTED FROM VIENNA 


Vienna, Avsrata, June 5.—The consid- 
erable curtailment of the output and the 
failure of several mills is indicative of 
the bad state into which the milling 
trade has fallen in Austria. The amal- 
gamated Vienna mills (Schéller, Von- 
willer & Kellner), the capacity of which 
would be sufficient to cover the needs of 
greater Vienna, utilize only 40 per cent 
of their capacity, while the milling estab- 
lishments of Josef Macher, Wenger & 
Mayer, Mallowan, the latter now burned, 
and Victor Schwarz, became insolvent. 

The reduction of the entry duty for 
Hungarian flours from 3.25 to 1.45 gold 
crowns is a blow for Austrian mills, but 
the government was obliged to decree 
such a reduction in order to obtain facil- 
ities for the import of Austrian manu- 
factured goods into Hungary. 





DUTCH FLOUR PRICES 
MOVE UP WITH WHEAT 


Amstrerpam, Hoitanp, June 7.—Early 
last week the general tendency was not 
altogether unfavorable from the import- 
ers’ standpoint, as forward wheat prices 
were well in line with the basis of values 
here, and some further sales were pos- 
sible, although the quantity bought was 
not of great importance. In fact such 
buying was effected somewhat reluctant- 
ly, the expectation being for still lower 
markets, in view of the generally favor- 
able position of the winter crops on this 
side. Therefore, it came as a great sur- 
prise to those who were afraid of going 
into the market, when wheat and flour 
prices began to advance during the past 
few days, but the situation is regarded 
with little confidence. 

Millers, however, raised their prices to 
correspond with the advance in foreign 
wheat, in spite of the undoubted diffi- 
culty they experience in finding a regu- 
lar outlet for their production. As a 
rule an advance in foreign markets is 
responded to very slowly, but the price 
for home milled flour of the ordinary 
run, which last week stood at $8.20, has 
now been raised 30c per 220 lbs. Ameri- 
can mill offers also were raised from 40c 
and upward, and for Kansas hard wheat 
new crop patent flour $8.60 is now being 
asked for July-August shipment. This 
offers no inducement to importers to 
buy. As neither Minnesota nor Cana- 
dian mills are below that parity, the 
business transacted late last week was 
negligible. 

The fact that during the past month 
there has been some more or less regular 
buying of American flour on a moderate 
scale also accounts for buyers holding 
back, especially as the basis of these 
purchases was $8.10@8.25 for new crop 
winter patents. There is, moreover, a 
fair quantity of Texas and Oklahoma 
flour on the way, some of which is al- 
ready in buyers’ hands and is still ob- 
tainable at around $8.30 for high class 
patent brands, so that buyers feel no in- 
ducement to consider the present offers 
for forward shipment. 








The best comment we ever heard on 
“King Lear” is the story told of a ma- 
tronly lady in a private box who, after 
the scene between the demented king and 
his daughter, Goneril, turned to another 
matronly lady and said, in tones that 
could be heard all over the theater: 

“Rather an unpleasant family, these 
Lears !”"—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

* * 
GOING UP IN SMOKE 

A reformer said to himself, “Now that 
we have almost got prohibition, why not 
start in on tobacco?” He challenged 
the first man he met the next morning 
with: “Old man, you smoke too much. 
How many cigars do you smoke a day?” 

“About 10 cigars a day,” answered 
the man. 

“At about 20c apiece that would make 
$2 a day, and, as you have been smok- 
ing for 30 years, my, what a lot of 
money that means!” 

Turning around, the reformer said: 
“Do you see that office building on the 
corner? If you had never smoked, you 
might own that building today.” 

The smoker looked at the reformer 
and said, “Do you smoke?” 

“Of course not; I never touched to- 
bacco in any form in my life.” 

“Do you own that building?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I do.”—The Outlook. 

* * 

Gladys: “Say, do you know I had to 
spend two cents to get a penny bit of 
gum out of your darned machine a sec- 
ond ago?” 

Quick Thinking Employee: “Tha’s all 
right. Other cent is cover charge.”—Life., 
. 

Lady of House (to tramp): “Aren’t 
you the same man that I gave a whole 
cake to last week?” 

Tramp: “No, I ain’t the same man; 
an’ wot’s more, my doctor says I never 
will be the same man agin.”—Punch. 

* . 
HOT BREAD 


A young man walked into a grocery 
store and asked for two dozen loaves of 
bread. The grocer looked surprised. 

“Have you a dinner on?” he inquired. 

“No,” said the man. “I’m working 
at the zoo, The kangaroo has kicked the 
elephant, and I want to make a bread 
poultice.”"—The Progressive Grocer. 

om 
BREAKING EVEN 


Diner: “Waiter, I can’t find a single 
clam in this chowder.” 

Waiter: “That’s nothing! You might 
just as well try to locate a set of wicker 
furniture in our cottage pudding.”— 
American Mutual Magazine. 

” * 

Our doctor allows us only two cigars 
a day, but it isn’t so hard, because we 
have several other doctors who allow us 
the same number.—-R. C. O’B., in Judge. 

* * 

“What kind of a dog you got there, 
an Airedale?” 

“Well, he believes he is, but isn’t.”— 
Greenwich Village Follies. 


- * 
“THE APPAREL OFT’ 


During the recent general strike in 
England, a belated passenger arrived 
at one of the terminal stations just in 
time to catch a train. Not seeing a 
porter anywhere to handle his luggage, 
he rushed up to an aristocratic individu- 
al, immaculately dressed, wearing a mon- 
ocle and chamois leather gloves, and 
smoking a cigarette, and said, “I say, 
can you tell me where I can find a por- 
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ter?” to which came the response, " 
damn it, Sir, I am a porter?’ 
* * ¥ 
ENTIRELY STOPPED 
It was at a big boxing show in & 
York that, at the time for beginning: 
third round of one of the bouts, thea 
cial master of ceremonies cigs 
through the ropes and from the gem 
of the ring made this statement: 
“Gentlemen, I wish to announce 
in the last round Billy Bolton broke 
hand and is compelled to stop. He 
therefore, unable to continue. And, 
he will not fight any more tonight 
Wall Street Journal. 
* * 
HIS COMPLIMENT 


Mr. Juggerby is a very matter~< 
man, but his wife is and always hag 
a bit sentimental and fond of try 
draw from her husband those little 
dearments he has ever failed to fur 

“I suppose,” said she, on one oce 
“if you should meet some pretty girl 
would cease to care for me.” 

“What nonsense you talk!” said 
Juggerby. “What do I care for 
and beauty? You suit me all right® 
Wall Street Journal. 


* * 

Englishman (in train between 
and Venice): “Disgraceful! We're 
ready about an hour late.” 

Irishman: “Yes—in any other co 
but Italy we should be in Venice 
now.” —Punch. 

- * 

An American scientist states that 
excess of alcohol is the cause of lea 
turning red in autumn. The exp 
tion offered by the leaves is that the 
are martyrs to indigestion —Punch, 





Special Notices 

The rate for advertisements in this 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a posit 
advertisements of Situatioéns Wanted will 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 ¢ 
per line (seven words to the line); minin 
charge, 60 cents 

“Display” advertisements will not be 
serted at the line rate, but will be ch 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Spedl 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appeal 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GOOD SECOND MILLER CA 
pable of taking first miller’s place when 
necessary; location, northern New York; 
mill capacity, 350 bbls. Address 712, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


— 





SALESMAN 


We have openings in our sales de- 
partment for men to represent us 
in northern Missouri and southern 
Iowa, Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
Indiana, and the New England 
states; we prefer established suc- 
cessful records in those territories; 
to such men we can offer an excep- 
tionally profitable connection; posi- 
tion available immediately. 


The Meyer Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ae 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR 300-BBL MILh 
who understands milling-in-transit and 
milling business end; must be ex 
enced; steady position for the right mam 
G. F. Emerson. Box 128, Winchester, Ve 


— 





WANTED—INDIANA SALESMAN, BY 600 
bbl mill making highest quality hard 
wheat flour from Kansas wheat; also oP 
erating 150-ton mixed feed plant; have 
St. Louis rates; applicants should givé all 
positions held last five years, amount 
since July 1; want first-class man. A’ 
ton Milling Co., Aviston, Ill. 


— 
— 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


— 
=— 


A MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in handling grain desires position as 
perintendent of elevator. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 




















